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PHILOSOPHY should be a guiding 

light, an ideal by which men live. 
It is just as necessary for good recrea- 
tion as it is for the good life. Without 
it, recreation becomes a directionless 
hodgepodge, just as life becomes an 
aimless welter. 

The kind of philosophy will deter- 
mine the quality of play and of living. 
Most people have some kind of philoso- 
phy, whether or not they are aware 
of it. Their aims, goals, principles, 
ideals, expressed or unexpressed, de- 
termine the kind of life they lead. The 
believes in the Golden 
Rule will treat his fellow men quite 
differently than the one who thinks 
that “anything goes, as long as you 


person who 


get away with it.” In sports, he who 
tries to play the game clean and fair 
far different breed than he 
who tries to win by hook or crook. 


is of a 


In recreation, the underlying motive 
strongly affects the nature of the ac- 
tivity and may make the difference 
between what is wholesome and what 
is not. If too much stress is placed on 
money-making, there occurs a_ build- 
up of thrills, sensations, and stunts 
for the sole purpose of increasing 
Players, whether hot rod 
racers, boxers, or basketball youths, 
are sacrificed to draw the crowds. On- 
lookers not only become infected with 
the disease of “spectatoritis” but suffer 


the “gate.” 


an emotional debasement. 

If competition is overly stressed, 
then winning becomes an obsession. 
Not the enjoyment of the game but 
gaining the victory becomes the domi- 
nant concern and so dominant that 
the results may be appalling. 

So, too, when exhibitionism becomes 
paramount, then individualistic show- 
ing off displaces group sharing. The 
folk and square dance may become 
mediums for display rather than means 
for socialized enjoyment, and snob- 
bery tends to elbow out fellowship. 

What, then, may be the principles, 
aims, ideals—the philosophy—of peo- 
ple’s recreation? 

By people’s recreation we mean the 
recreation of plain folks, of everyday 
people, of ordinary neighbors, the kind 
that can be enjoyed in common jin a 
home, a barn, a town hall, or a church 
basement. In other words, folks of the 
workaday world meet as friends and 
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People’s Recreation 


A Philosophy for Plain Folks 


A Guest Editorial 


neighbors to sing, dance, and play 
games together, and side by side to 
make beautiful things with their hands. 


The Philosophy 

I. An important goal should be 
that of fellowship. Sociability, friend- 
ship, neighborliness, camaraderie — 
these are its primary practices. Songs, 
games, dances, and crafts should be 
fun, of course, and enjoyed in them- 
selves, but they siiould contribute to 
the main value which is essentially 
spiritual. When people come together 
as good friends and neighbors and 
share pleasures, their is the fellowship 
joy of life. 

II. It should be homemade—family- 
made, neighbor-made, community- 
made. People should learn to sing 
songs, make music, play games, dance 
dances, and do crafts on their own. 
It is surprising how much talent and 
leadership plain people have if given 
a chance. At a community square dance 
in a southern Ohio village where 
miners and farmers get together for 
fun on a Saturday night, folks play 
their own music and call their own 
squares, just as they dance their own 
dances. Men and women take turns 
on the orchestra platform, and men 
take turns calling. Years ago farmers 
carved and decorated their own furni- 
ture while their wives spun, wove, and 
embroidered beautiful cloths. Their 
lovely handiwork today is sold for 
high prices as antiques. In those times 
people went ahead and made fine 
things with their hands and didn’t be- 
moan their lack of “talent” or “genius” 
as is done today by many sophisti- 
cated moderns. 


Arthur Katona 


III. It should be cooperative, not 
competitive. People should share their 
recreation. The skilled should help the 
unskilled, the experienced should im- 
part their proficiency to the beginners. 
There are so many hectic contests in 
these competitive times that people 
ought to relax and enjoy each other’s 
company and play for fun and not for 
keeps. 

IV. It should be simple and sincere, 
so that everyone may enjoy it. A joy- 
ous communal spirit should pervade 
activities, and this cannot take place 
if the complicated, spectacular, and 
tricky intervene. There is no room for 
snobbery or exclusiveness in people’s 
recreation. When a recreational ac- 
tivity, the dance, for example, is kept 
relatively simple, each participant gives 
of himself to the rest in a shared en- 
deavor; everyone contributes to the 
communal spirit, is, indeed, merged 
into it. But when the dance becomes 
difficult, the individual dancer con- 
centrates on his personal problem and 
achievement and becomes isolated from 
others. 

V. It should be nonprofit, not com- 
mercial, not money-making. Too much 
recreation today is bought and sold. 
Too much stress is put on the “take.” 
People’s recreation should be made by 
the people who enjoy it, as inexpen- 
sively as possible, and, like virtue, 
should be its own reward. Its values 
are not of the market place but of the 
fellowship circle. 


Dr. Katona, a previous contributor to 
RECREATION, is an associate professor 
of sociology at Colorado Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, Fort Collins. 
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Things You Should. "Kuow. . 








@ THE ISSUANCE OF A THREE-CENT POST- 
AGE STAMP to recognize recreation and 
its importance to the happiness of our 
people is being promoted by the Bos- 
ton Board of Recreation. The board 
voted unanimously to have appropriate 
legislation to this effect introduced in 
the Congress of the United States, and 
proposes that this stamp have the like- 
ness of the late Joseph Lee. the father 
of the American playground. It is the 
intention of the board to 
with vigor the passage of this legisla- 
tion. Other recreation departments may 


prosecute 


want to get behind such action, and 
can help by getting in touch with their 
own Congressman. 


@ THE RESULTS OF A SURVEY of state- 
administered facilities, and the extent 
and types of services offered to com- 
munities interested in developing and 
administering recreation programs, 
conducted by a state interdepartmental 
committee, have just been released in 
Tennessee. Published by the Bureau of 
Public Administration in cooperation 
with the Tennessee Interdepartmental 
Committee in Knoxville, under the title 
Leisure Hours, copies are now availa- 
ble upon request. 


@ THE NEW NATIONAL ADVISORY COM- 
MITTEE ON PERSONNEL, just appointed 
by Mr. Prendergast, to deal with prob- 
lems of recruiting, professional educa- 
tion and placement, has met with im- 
mediate and enthusiastic response. In 
accepting membership on the commit- 
tee the largest number of persons chose 
the area of “professional education.” 
The next largest number stated “no 
choice,” advising that all subjects were 
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equally important and interesting. The 
number choosing “recruiting” and 
“placement,” however, was not far be- 
hind and quite evenly balanced. The 
large committee is now being organ- 
which 


have task forces to deal specifically 


ized into subcommittees will 
with priority subjects in these three 
large areas of concern. 

@ 4 DISPLAY OF PUBLICATIONS of the 
National 
well as advance materials announcing 


U.S.A., 


aroused lively interest at the National 


Recreation Association, as 


the new Summer Vacations 
Sportsmen’s Show at the Grand Cen- 
tral Palace in New York, February 16 
to 24. 


@ THE JAPANESE ARTS AND CRAFTS EX- 
CHANGE EXHIBIT, shown at the Na- 
tional Recreation Congress in Boston, 
is now on the road. So far, it has 
visited the recreation departments of 
Wichita, Kansas, St. Louis, Missouri, 
Rockford, Illinois, Wheeling, West Vir- 
ginia. If you want to be on the list 
to receive it, for display in your com- 
munity, write to Thomas E. Rivers, 
National Recreation Association. 


@ THE MEMBERSHIP DIRECTORY 
being published by the National Rec- 


NEW 


reation Association is now on the 
press and will be sent to all members 
as soon as it is ready. 

@ THE ONLY CITIZEN’S ORGANIZATION 
working with problems connected with 
mental health—The National Associa- 
tion for Mental Health 


rects and coordinates National Mental 


each year di- 


Health Week. This year’s observance 





will take place May 4-10. If yeu wish 
to be placed on their mailing list, write 
the national association at 1790 Broad- 


way, New York 19, N.Y. 


@ THE DATES OF THE DISTRICT RECREA- 
TION CONFERENCE, of New England, 
have been changed to May 14-16 in- 
stead of May 7-9 as announced in the 
February issue of RecREATION. The 
conference will be held in Wakeville, 
Connecticut. 


@ 4 RESOLUTION recently released by 
the American Municipal Association 
reads as follows: 

Resolved that the Mu- 
nicipal Association urge upon the Fed- 


American 


eral Communications Commission the 
making of a complete study and sur- 
vey of the use of radio and television 
for the promotion of cultural, civic 
and governmental improvement, to the 
end that these new mediums of public 
information be not monopolized too 


much by commercial interests. 


@ REQUESTS WHICH ARE BEING RE- 
CEIVED for the new pamphlet Recrea- 
tion, a New Profession in a Changing 
W orld 


for this kind of recruiting material. 


indicate the immediate need 
So far, it is in demand by recreation 
executives, state and university execu- 
tives—for use with high school stu- 
dents and college students in career 
conferences, and with state hospital 


recreation personnel. 








Special Services 
New quotas for overseas recrea- 
tion personnel recently have been 
announced. The most urgent need is 
for women for special service club 

work in the Japanese area. 
women also are needed 
other 
areas. Women, ages twenty-four or 


Civilian 
for club work in overseas 
twenty-five, are in demand, too, for 
club positions at posts and bases 
in all parts of the United States. 
Information concerning all special 
service opportunities may be ob- 
tained from the Recreation Person- 
National Recreation 
Association, 315 Fourth 


New York 10. New York. 


nel Service. 


Avenue. 
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.-- Our Regular Features 


Sirs: 

This morning when my January is- 
sue of RECREATION arrived, I imme- 
diately turned the pages to find out 
what subject was depicted in “Recipes 
for Fun,” as this interest was my only 
immediate concern. | have since noted 
your questioning of its specific interest 
and value to the reader, and I very 
strongly encourage that this feature be 
continued in its present form. I would 
also state that I do give greater atten- 
tion to the features of “Recreation 
Market News.” “Things You Should 
Know.” and “How to Do It.” These 
are “short and sweet.” and are specifi- 
cally practical in application. They give 
the information of the latest ideas and 
deve lopments. 

| feel that of my contacts with maga- 
zine publications, RECREATION is the 
more coveted and the most inclusive of 
both philosophy and practice. When a 
publication conveys pertinent illustra- 
tion of recreation needs and also en- 
tertaining reading, then a choice peak 
has been attained. 

\rruur F. CLayron, Bloomington. 

Indiana. 


Schoo! Planning 
Sirs: 

The article on this subject, which 
appears in your January 1952 issue, is 
timely and interesting. 

| would like to add the name of 
Birmingham High School, of Birming- 
ham, Michigan, as one of the new 
schools which was planned for meet- 
ing community and recreation needs 
as well those which are traditional 
in nature. In addition to class and spe- 
cial activity sections. a native woods, 
four hundred-car parking lots, little 
theatre. patio, greenhouse, athletic 
area. library. cafeteria, physical educa- 
tion unit and lobby are included in the 
overall design. This is one way in 
which a small city (under 20.000) is 
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attempting to meet the needs of a mod- 
ern community. 

Although the three and _ one-half 
million dollar structure will not be 
completed until the natatorium and au- 
ditorium units are provided, some sec- 
tions of the building will be available 
late this winter. 

FRANK Wuirney, Recreation Direc- 

tor, City of Birmingham, Michigan. 

Rifle Instruction 
Sirs: 

Congratulations on the article “Rifle 
Instruction,” by A. J. Schara, which 
appeared in your October 1951 issue. 
Mr. Schara and the Manitowoc, Wis- 
consin, recreation department deserve 
a great deal of credit for making it 
possible for youngsters in Manitowoc 
to obtain careful instruction in the 
proper handling of firearms. 

Iver increasing numbers of enlight- 
ened chiefs of police, like Chief Kup- 
lic, have discovered the value of turn- 
ing into supervised recreation the na- 
tural desire of every youngster to shoot 
a gun. It is our earnest hope that 
many recreation departments will fol- 
low this splendid example. 

F. C. Dantet, National Rifle Asso- 

ciation of America. 

Suggestions Welcomed 
Sirs: 

I feel that there is need for a 
character of some type that could be 
adopted as more or less a symbol for 
everything recreation-wise through- 
out the country. I am enclosing a 
piece of paper with nine little uses of 
“Mr. Redi-Kilowatt.” This is an ex- 
ample of the sort of thing that could 
be used nationally. You may recall 
that Montclair had the sun flower 
which they have used in connection 
with their summer activities. 

GeorceE T. Sarcisson, Executive Di- 

rector, Recreation Promotion and 

Service, Incorporated, Wilmington. 











The Magazine of Folk and Square Dancing 
Published by the Folk Dance Federation of California 
@ Two to six Folk Dances monthly 
@ Latest news on books, records, 

current events 
athaert 5 erin 
For information or subscriptions ($2.50 a year) write 


Lawton Harris, Edisor 
College of the Pacific, Stockton, Californie 
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Editorially Speaking 


Democracy and the Local 
Community 

In a recent letter to the New York 
Herald Tribune, the New York State 
Citizens’ Council stated its belief that 
the foundation of American life is 
strong, united democratic communities. 
It is the purpose of the council to help 
citizens build such communities. “The 
world looks to us. We must provide 
not only arms and armies, financial 
help and food,” they wrote, “but a 
successful example of democracy in ac- 
tion. It is in our own local communi- 
ties that we can, both as individuals 
and as groups, best demonstrate the 
power of our way of life. 

“This must be more than an easy 
statement of philosophy. Action is de- 
manded as a result of a personal shoul- 
dering of responsibility and a hard- 
thinking-through of the issues involved. 

“The challenge to all who would 
fight for survival is in the local com- 
munity. Civil defense; programs for 
servicemen; programs for workers in 
defense communities; morale pro- 
grams; information centers for serv- 
icemen, for transients and for new 
workers; citizen action against infla- 
tion, against discrimination and segre- 
gation; citizen action for better hous- 
ing, better recreation, better health 
services, better schools, better contro! 
of traffic, better provision for the spir- 
itual needs of the individual; citizen 
action for a better informed citizenry 
not only on these local community 
problems but also on international 
and world problems—these are but 
some of the activities demanding citi- 
zen participation with maximum loval 
initiative. 

“Solution to community problems 
will not be effective without commu- 
nity planning and organization. But 
the value and acceptance of such plan- 
ning is itself dependent on the parti- 
cipation of all elements in the com- 
munity. 

“We must work to create in the peo- 
ple around us, our friends and neigh- 
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bors, an adequate realization of the 
multiple challenges which confront us. 
We all need more knowledge and 
more ‘know-how’ to do the job which 
lies ahead. The basic issue we face is, 
indeed, how our nation, our states 
and our local communities can unitedly 
strive to provide security and freedom 
without, in the process, weakening or 
corrupting the democracy by which 
we live.” 


Prejudice ° 


“I do not love thee, Doctor Fell 
The reason why I cannot tell; 
But this alone I know full well 
I do not love thee, Doctor Fell.” 


Are you prejudiced? Yes. Without 
even knowing you this answer is likely 
to be right. Most people have an un- 
reasoned, preconceived judgment or 
opinion about something. It may be a 
strange, unknown food, it may be 
open-toed shoes or petunias. It may be 
a next-door neighbor, all Catholics, 
all Protestants, all Jews or all Negroes. 

If pre-judgment is limited to a new 
food, the one who pre-judges deprives 
himself of the chance of discovering 
something he might enjoy. When the 
pre-judgment is made of an individual 
solely because that individual belongs 
to a particular group, the one who pre- 
judges is not only narrowing his own 
horizons but is hurting others. 

Prejudice toward a fellow man some- 
times starts with a feeling of inse- 
curity. In this case it is an attempt 
on the part of the prejudiced to make 
himself feel stronger by being able 
to label another as _ inferior, 
though the motive is not recognized 
by the prejudiced person. Such preju- 
dice is often found in the immature 
and the unstable—the person who is 
not sure of himself. 


even 


No child is born with prejudice but 
he can “catch” it. Prejudice is conta- 
gious and a child is particularly sus- 


*From “You Can Do Something About 
Prejudice,” by. Gail Montgomery, in The 
Camp Fire Givi. 





ceptible. Since he has not yet ma- 
tured, his powers of discrimination 
and judgment are limited. In his de- 
sire to feel secure and loved he adopts 
the attitudes of those about him. He 
is quick to recognize and follow a cue, 
particularly if that cue is given by a 
parent, a teacher or a group leader 
whom he loves. A leader of young peo- 
ple, one who is loved and looked up 
to, can do much to establish attitudes. 

To help anyone else overcome preju- 
dice, you must first start with your- 
self. Know and understand basic facts. 
Some suggested reading material to 
be used as a starter is listed: 

The Races of Mankind, Ruth Bene- 
dict and Gene Weltfish, Public Affairs 
Committee, 22 East 38th Street, New 
York, 20c: To Secure These Rights, 
President’s Committee on Civil Rights, 
United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., $1.00; 
Sense and Nonsense about Race, Ethel 
J. Alpenfels, Friendship Press, New 
York, 25c; The Mature Mind, H. A. 
Overstreet, W. W. Norton and Com- 
pany, Incorporated, New York, $3.50; 
America Divided: Minority Group Re- 
lations in the United States, Arnold 
and Caroline Rose, Alfred A. Knopf, 
New York, $4.50. 


Playgrounds ° 


Playgrounds serve several purposes 
which are important in the character 
building and development of children. 
Money wisely spent on well supervised 
playgrounds is an investment in one 
of the greatest resources of any com- 
munity—the children. 

At the playground a child learns to 
get along with other children. He 
learns the rules of give and take which 
are part of living. He learns .. . a 
regard for public property and equip- 
ment which should always be valua- 
ble to him. The various skills and 
crafts are a supplement to the educa- 
tion received in the classroom. 

In these days of crowded industrial 
cities and streets filled with speeding 
autos, playgrounds become almost a 
physical necessity. Children who learn 
to use their leisure time to good ad- 
vantage on well supervised playgrounds 
will grow into adults who can do the 
same thing. 


*From the Tacoma News Tribune. 
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Each group takes some kind of hike. Campers learn to co- 
operate as a team in preparing the meals and cleaning up. 


School 
‘amping 
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ECREATION and education have found common ground. 


This new meeting place is the “good earth,” with its 


wooded hills and sky. These resources and facilities are 
available, without rent, for all those who seek adventure- 
some learning and genuine recreation. Unlimited play- 
grounds and outdoor classrooms beckon all who search 
for new frontiers. At long last, educational and recrea- 
“back to the land” and 


look to the woods for new fountains of learning and areas 


tional leaders are beginning to go 
for recreation. In this age of city dwellers and machines, 
and a tempo of activity that is foreign to a pioneer people, 
the advent into the out-of-doors may well be the safety 
valve for modern living. 

lo provide opportunities for all children, youth and 
adults to live, learn and play in the out-of-doors will re- 
quire the combined efforts and cooperation of all the 
agencies and individuals charged with the recreation of 
people and the management of lands and facilities. Im- 
portant to participants in this teamwork will be schools 


and recreation leaders whose primary interest will be the 





\UTHOR is Assistant Superintendent, Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, Recreation, School Camping and Outdoor Education, 
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better living of our people, with little concern whether the 


label be “education” or “recreation.” The spectacle of 
young people and their teachers in quest of new learning 
experiences in the open, of contented families on camping 
trips, of summer day-camps away from hot pavements and 
crowded streets, of winter sport centers, of the solitary 
hunter or fisherman—should cause recreation leaders and 
teachers to join hands in a common effort to provide such 


experiences. 


School Camping and Recreation 

How then shall the recreation director view the rapidly 
unfolding program of school camping and outdoor educa- 
tion? If he has a sincere interest in a broad program of 
community recreation, this will be the long awaited op- 
portunity to bring all the people in his community into the 
A brief 


look at the camping and outdoor education program, as 


possession of their great out-of-door resources. 


it is developing, will reveal the common purposes of educa- 
tion and recreation. 

The concepts of school camping and outdoor education 
are simple. They are based on the premise that experiences 
in the out-of-doors are the rightful heritage of every child 
and adult, that many things can be learned better in such 


surroundings, that these simple and direct experiences are 
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School camping is carried on in all seasons. Here elementary 
campers take part in a new recreation activity—ice fishing! 


essential in the growing-up process and that the skills. 
attitudes, and appreciations thus attained are basic for a 
full and balanced life. 

The more than fifty schools in Michigan, for example. 
which provide camping as a part of the regular school 
curriculum, and the many others that offer outdoor educa- 
tion activities, make it possible for this generation to have 
roots in the land, experiences in social living, healthful 
living, purposeful work, outdoor recreational living, and a 
variety of other outdoor activities that relate to the ac- 
cepted objectives of education. 

Teachers and students go to camp together, mostly on 
school time. At best, the schools can only hope to provide 
a brief, initial experience that will develop desires for 
more extensive pursuits in that direction. In school camps. 
the parents still retain their responsibility for the feeding 
of their children, by providing a small fee to cover the 
cost of food. Since the program is educational, the schools 
accept their full rights and privileges for instruction, and 
the many community and social agencies show their in- 
terest by financial support and cooperation when needed. 
School camping, as it is developing. is a part of general 
education and belongs to the whole school. Recreation is 
one of the important areas of interest and is so interwoven 
into the fresh and venturesome educational experiences 
that it cannot be separated from a variety of other learn- 
ings that are unique. In visiting a school camp typical of 
those in Michigan, one would find boys and girls and 
their teachers roaming over hills and in the valleys, in 
quest of new experiences. They plan together, play to- 
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gether, and work together in a camp community where 
the specialty is children. They learn good health by prac- 
lice and develop strong bodies through natural exercise 
and work. The facts of science, social science, and other 
subject areas become functional when involved in purpose- 
ful work and conservation projects—-such as forestry opera- 
tions, land surveys, soil erosion activities, game and fish 
management, building projects, park improvement and 
others. Such a program, interspersed with a pursuit of in- 
dividual and group interests—-such as wood crafts, music, 
dramatics, fire building, ceremonials, outdoor sports and 
numberless other activities—constitutes community educa- 
tion at its best. The recreation director and his department 
find their places as a part of the community school staff. 
whether the camp is directly under the auspices of the 
school during the school year or whether it is carried on 
during the summer by the recreation department. 

School Camping vs. the Recreation Director 

In school camping, recreation directors will find: 

l. Opportunities for the development of basic skills. 
appreciations and attitudes for outdoor recreation, thus 
furnishing a foundation for the broader community ree- 
reation program. 

2. An opportunity to reach a better understanding of 
the care and use of natural resources and facilities in an 


outdoor program covering parks. recreation areas and all 





Experience indicates that fun and learning go well together. 
Camp jobs require application, coordination and cooperation. 


kinds of public lands. Participation in such a program 
results in a better concept as to how outdoor resources and 
facilities can and should be protected to provide maximum 
benefits for all. 

3. An opportunity to serve as team members in a broad 
program of education and to furnish educational and 
supplemental camping opportunities. The school camping 
program fits well into the total recreation program of the 
community. 

1. Encouragement of common use and cooperative plan- 


ning in the development of outdoor recreational and 
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educational areas. Resident camping opportunities become 
an essential part of the park-school campus, available for 
both the educational and recreational program of the com- 
munity. 

5. The encouraging cooperation of many agencies, par- 
ticularly those concerned with youth and resources. This 
fits into the structure for community education and com- 
munity recreation, providing the greatest variety of 
opportunities with the available facilities. 


The Common Goal 


There can be no doubt but that the communities in 
(America need to turn to the open spaces for better living. 
The refreshing influence of the simplicity of the out-of- 
doors is needed both in education and recreation. It will 
take the best leadership in education and recreation to 
help attain the goal of outdoor experiences for every boy 
and girl in America; and for every adult to find the kind 
of experience to meet his own needs. Wherever the interest 
emerges—in the schools, in the recreation departments, in 
the homes, in the churches, or in any other expression of 
a democratic people—it will behoove all those interested in 
community service to join forces. The turning to the land 
and its simplicity, whatever the activity may be, may con- 
stitute the common mooring for which America is seeking. 
Planning the Camping Program* 

\t the time of this writing, April 1951, upwards of sixty 
schools in Michigan provided a week or more of camping 
as a part of a school program during the school year. Thus 
f the schools have been able to find existing 


far. most « 


facilities that are satisfactory for initiating a program, but 


as time goes on and as the program is extended to greater 
numbers of children by many more schools, it will be 


necessary to plan for the development of additional fa- 


The crafts programs benefit by 
taking advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to “make the most of” 
material gathered near at hand. 


Reprinted from Community 
School Camping by permis- 
sion of the Michigan Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 
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cilities. Citizens’ committees, made up of civic leaders, 
should be involved with the school staff and technicians 
in planning a program and providing needed facilities. 
The trend for larger administrative units in education is 
significant in camping. In many instances, it would seem 
desirable for a number of schools to plan a program 
cooperatively, using common facilities and sharing costs. 

In.the event that a community or group of communities 
plan to purchase and develop a camp, it would be advisable 
to consider all the agencies having camping programs. 
Planning should be done with public land-holding agencies, 
such as the Department of Conservation, National Park 
Service, U.S. Forest Service, and others, so that a com- 
munity school campsite might be enhanced by being ad- 
jacent to large areas of publicly-owned lands. A coopera- 
tive community plan by schools and other agencies would 
insure continuous use of a facility. The camp could have 
constant use throughout the year by schools, by organiza- 
tions, by teachers for in-service training, and by many 
other community groups. In many instances, the state 
department of conservation, of parks, and other land-hold- 
ing agencies should build group camps available for school 
use. This may be the most effective way to secure the best 
use of parks and recreation areas already provided. 

The development of a camp by the school and community 
groups would be an educational process in itself. With 
proper planning, the selection of a site and its development 
and the construction of buildings could be done as a part 
of the community educational program, utilizing school 
shops, science departments, art groups, other school de- 
partments, and interested organizations and individuals. 
It has already been observed that some school camps which 
are operated on a year-round basis have proven to be the 


most economical school facility. Such camps have been in 
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rt instruction is given to 
Michigan boys and girls in the 
correct, safe use of firearms. 
Practice is under supervision. 


constant use, far exceeding the use of most school build- 
ings. As the program increases and as larger numbers of 
students are involved, there should be less need for addi- 
tional school building programs. The development of a 
community school camp could well be an enterprise which 
would enlist the best cooperation of the community. 
School camp planning has a natural evolution. The 
finest facilities result from placing first things first while 
the camp is being developed. There are certain aspects 
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of planning that must precede others. In future camp 
planning, three fundamental aspects of the problem need 
to be considered: (1) selecting the site, (2) planning the 
site, and (3) planning the buildings. Although each of 
these will need individual planning, they will also need to 
be brought together to provide for a full and complete 
program. A more careful inspection of each of these three 
phases will aid in understanding how they can produce the 


most permanent and useful physical plant. 


Reereation Is Fundamental 


“Recreation is a positive life-enriching experience. It 
engenders knowledge, habits, and attitudes that play a part 
in determining character and personality. It brings change 
and thereby a fresh viewpoint toward life. It brings 
relaxation and thus better efficiency in facing appointed 
tasks. It brings understanding of other people and thus 
contributes to our democratic way of life. Being a pur- 
poseful experience, it brings the application of new talents 
and skills to old problems. If these things be true, then 
it is highly important that opportunity be afforded for 
enjoying recreational experiences in a wholesome environ- 
ment such as will make possible the realization of these 
values in fullest degree. 

“The values of recreation can be obtained through the 
use of both orgenized and unorganized resources. General- 
ly well known are the recreational uses of parks, camps, 
playgrounds, libraries, community centers, youth-serving 
agencies, and schools. Less often recognized resources, 
perhaps because their primary purpose is not recreational, 
are the home and family, the woods and fields, community 
life, and even the individual himself. A person may seek 
out the recreational resources within himself and his im- 
mediate environment on his own initiative or he may need 
to be shown the possibilities that exist. Nor is the use of 
organized resources substantially different. Most people 
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need to be educated to the recreational possibilities that 
lie ready to their hand. 

“Historically the schools have recognized little responsi- 
bility for recreation as part of the educative process until 
relatively recent years. But the recreational outcomes of 
education have been given increasing consideration by 
school people both in the building of curriculums and the 
planning of school plants. The teaching of reading, music, 
art, literature, domestic science, industrial arts, natural 
science, dramatics, and physical education is rich with 
possibilities for awakening recreational interests. For 
fewer people, each of the other school subjects has similar 
recreational possibilities. School assemblies, clubs, intra- 
mural sports, and school camping all offer means of 
achieving the desired ends. It is significant that not one 
of the school subjects is considered a ‘recreation’ subject, 
all of them being included in the curriculum primarily for 
their other educational values. The relatively newer em- 
phasis on school clubs, intramural sports, and school 
camping gives evidence of the impact of recreation on 
educational thinking.” 


«Excerpts from “Recreation Is Fundamental” by Joseph 


Prendergast, Executive Director of the National Recrea- 


tion Association, in Public Health Nursing, April 1951. 
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COMMUNITY CENTERS 





New, modern Seattle fieldhouse has striking doorway and win- 
dow space, is one of city’s fourteen busy community centers. 


te \IRS, a community symphony orchestra—of doctors, 

housewives, brick layers—happily tootles away under 
the direction of a volunteer conductor. Next door, a group 
of businessmen labors over plans for a community fair 
and carnival. In the gym, a hard, fast basketball game is 
in progress and a Boy Scout troop holds its weekly meeting 
in a large social room a few doors away. In the basement, 
scores of young girls watch intently while a dancing 
teacher steps off the measures of a round dance. 

Saturday night in Bedlam? No, Saturday night in a 
Seattle community center. Not an unusual Saturday night. 
either. These community centers, called fieldhouses, hum 
with activity every night of the week. A glance at the 
daily schedule of any one of the city’s fourteen fieldhouses 
will show an infinite variety of activities, from ceramics 
classes to high school dances, going on every hour of the 
day. 

Seattle's community center program is probably further 
advanced than in other cities of comparable size within 
the state. Superintendent of Parks Paul V. Brown believes 
there are two reasons why his department must concen- 
trate on these programs: 1) Seattle’s long, wet winters 
which force indoor recreation, and 2) the geographical 


division of the city into tight, competitive neighborhoods. 
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Seattle Style 


When the city was small, both in size and 
population, community concerns were submerged 
in the larger problems of the city as a whole, 
but as the city grew, neighborhood problems took 
on more importance. Community clubs came 
into being, dedicated to the fostering of unity of 
purpose among neighbors for the good of the 
community. 

These clubs grew quickly. In a short time, a 
neighbor’s home was no longer big enough to 
hold the membership, so the members turned to the only 
neighborhood buildings with enough space to house them 

-the fieldhouses. The recreation directors welcomed the 
community clubs, and were more than glad to provide the 
needed space. 

Projects designed to stimulate interest in community 
business districts have also received sympathetic coopera- 
tion from the park department. An example is that of the 
Magnolia Carousel. Magnolia is a thriving district of the 
city—indeed almost a city itself. Each year its merchants 
sponsor a fair and carnival, called The Carousel, at which 
neighborhood residents can compete in games of skill for 
small prizes. This is a big affair in the district. Thousands 
turn out for it and, at that time, the Magnolia fieldhouse 
resembles fair day at the county seat. 

Other districts—such as University, West Seattle and 
Ballard—have taken up the idea, and now sponsor similar 
affairs in the fieldhouses. 

Mothers of pre-school age children have banded together 
in cooperative play groups, to provide nursery school 
training for their youngsters. More than a few of these 
groups hold their daily meetings in fieldhouses. 

With the cooperation and enthusiastic help of neighbor- 
hood groups, parties that attract hundreds of children and 
adults are staged during holidays. Last year’s Christmas 
program was a particularly ambitious undertaking for the 
district supervisors. Each of the city’s fieldhouses put on 
two parties—an evening affair for adults, an afternoon 
party for children. Carol singing. games, movies. Yule log 
ceremonies highlighted the adult gatherings: Santa Claus 
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and the distribution of gifts and candies donated by local 
merchants were featured for the children. 

These holiday parties pay off in a tangible way. In 1949, 
the Seattle Police Department was plagued by more than a 
hundred calls, owing to the Halloween shenanigans of 
youngsters. 
sened, and in 1951 the number of complaints fell to less 
than half of the 1949 figure. 

Police officials give full credit for the gratifying change 
to the fieldhouse activities on Halloween night. The parties 


In 1950, the number was considerably les- 


were made so attractive to the youngsters that they forsook 
roaming the streets in order to attend them. 

Normally, teen-agers shun affairs organized and ad- 
ministered by adults. They 
grown up, and resent the patronizing attitude of some of 


conceive of themselves as 


the adult groups solicitous for their welfare. 

Happily, Seattle’s district recreation supervisors and the 
Parent Teacher’s Association recognize this state of mind. 
The frequent dances held for high school students are 
organized by the students themselves. They do all the work 
involved with decorations, food, music. publicity and mete 
out the punishment to transgressors of the unwritten moral 
code they have established. As a consequence, teen-agers 
flock to the dances. The annual All-City High School Dance, 
held in the civic auditorium, draws thousands of students. 

Attendance figures for the fieldhouses. mark their popu- 
larity and usefulness. Annual attendance touches the two 
million mark, in a city of just over half a million popula- 
tion. One center alone clocked a 1950 attendance of 173.- 
000. The oldest fieldhouse, Ballard, constructed in 1909, 
had a 1950 attendance of over 150,000. 

Any individual or group may use the fieldhouse. City 
charter stipulations, however. rule out religious or political 
meetings. Groups who close their meetings to anyone but 
members must pay a small service fee. This policy. laid 
down by the Board of Park Commissioners, does not ex- 
tend to character-building agencies such as Boy and Girl 
Scouts, however. 

An excerpt from the park board’s statement of policy 
on the charges explains the reasoning behind them: 

“It shall continue to be the basic policy of the board 
to provide such facilities, services and opportunities as 
may be made available for the enjoyment of the general 
public, without payment of additional charges . . . However. 
where a user desires an exclusive privilege or special 
service, the board reserves the right to impose a service 
charge to compensate the general public for the use of its 
facilities . . .” However, despite the ever-larger appropria- 
tions by the city council for fieldhouse construction and 
maintenance, despite the emphasis put on this program by 
the park department, a recent survey showed that fewer 
than half the city’s communities have class A fieldhouses 
available for use. 

The survey finding was a rude shock to the park depart- 
ment. A large portion of the annual budget was devoted 
to fieldhouses. To spend more would have meant cutting 
down on other vital services. Yet not to spend more was, 
in essence, a discrimination against those communities 
without fieldhouses—a majority of the city’s districts. 
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The only possible solution was a coordinated, coopera- 
tive program with the city’s school system. The schools 
had long wanted to provide more recreation facilities for 
students, but they, too, had been hamstrung by finances. 
It was felt that a joint enterprise between the park and 
school boards could accomplish the required enlargement: 
and a joint staff committee was appointed. 

An instance of how the idea has worked out is the new 
Laurelhurst community center. A city planning commis- 
sion survey showed that the district badly needed enlarged 
facilities. The Laurelhurst community club agreed with 
the finding and put its weight behind a request for more 
space. The joint park-school staff committee, meeting each 
week, ironed out details of financing, construction, adminis- 
tration and maintenance. In May 1950, contracts were 
signed and construction begun. 

The total cost of enlarging of facilities was $128,381. 
Of this amount, the school board paid $49,120.51; the 
remainder was paid by the park board. 

Under this cooperative scheme, the Laurelhurst school 
gym was enlarged, apparatus was added and social rooms 
provided. The facilities have had steady use ever since. 
During the school day, the school board is in charge, and 
from three to ten p.m. the park department takes over. 
Saturdays and holidays the facilities are under the park 
department management from nine a.m. to midnight. 

The statement of intention drawn up by the park-school 
board joint committee makes clear the basis for the new 
cooperation: 

“It is the general intent of this agreement that two public 
agencies join in the construction and operation of a public 
building. each paying its just and fair share of the costs 
prorated as to use of facilities required. It is further in- 
tended that all such joint use shall be exercised in an 
efficient and economical manner so that such public service 
may be extended to the largest possible number.” 

The efficiency and economy of the joint system has been 
a joy to both school and park boards, and to the city 
council; and the community has been supplied with the 
facilities it needed without having to look sourly on an 
increased tax schedule. 

Seattle's community center program has its troubles. 
There are continuous problems: complaints from communi- 
ties without class A fieldhouses: demands for programs the 
department cannot finance or staff; grumbling by a few 
groups who feel themselves ill-used when they are charged 
for special services. 

In general, however, the program moves along smoothly. 
The cooperation of community groups is essential to the 
progress, and Parks Superintendent Brown spends much 
time meeting with such groups. District recreation super- 
visors are instructed to offer as much assistance as the 
department can give, and often go out of their way to be 
helpful. 

The department’s work in the community, and other 
programs, has made it the third largest city department. 
In time, it may well become the largest, bringing to every 
citizen the recreation so desperately needed in these days 


of tension and uncertainty. 
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Some Thoughts 
on Being 
a Recreation 


Leader 


\~ rYPE OF LEADERSHIP involves re- 
sponsibility. but I can think of few 
areas where the responsibility is greater 
or where the successes and failures 
may be more far reaching than in the 
profession of recreation. 

Here leaders are dealing with peo- 
ple who come of their own free choice 


and who remain only if they find the 


program interesting and the leadership ~ 


of high quality. Some of these people 
come with a definite purpose in mind. 
It may be to learn or participate in a 
specific skill 


cal activities. dramatics or dancing: 


arts and crafts, physi- 
it may be to have fun and sociability 


Miss Dauncey. the Katherine F. Bark- 
er Memorial Field Secretary for W om- 
en and Girls, is one of NRA’s training 


spec ialists in social recreation, 
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with others of their own age group; it 
may be to belong to a group, a club or 
a team. 

Others don’t know what they want 
but are hoping for new experiences, 
for recognition and for an opportunity 
for success in some phase of the pro- 
gram. 

Whether the child, the youth or the 
adult finds these things on the play- 
ground, in the community center, the 
school building or on the playfield 
depends entirely upon whom he finds 
there as leaders. He may receive exact- 
ly what he came for—no more—or he 
may get the “extra plus” things which 
come from contact with a person of 
real character and worth. 

It is trite to say that we need real 
leaders now as never before—but it is 
true. 

The young man or young woman 
leader who has no interest except to 
put on a good performance in some 
field in which he is highly skilled is 
not needed nor should he hold a posi- 
tion on a recreation staff today. 
Leaders are needed whose main interest 
is in people and whose most important 
concern is for what is happening to 
the individuals with whom they work. 

This means that we are getting away 
from mass activities as a criteria of 
success and are evaluating our pro- 
grams not so much in terms of thou- 
sands as in terms of a really good job 
with perhaps hundreds. 

lt is high time this change took 
place and | hope that re-education of 
recreation boards and city officials has 
accompanied the change. Suppose we 
take a look at the importance of good 
leadership. 

A summer playground may be a 
place where hordes of little barbarians 
let off steam for eight or ten weeks 
where nothing very constructive hap- 
pens and where in a few weeks (or 
days) the timid, insecure child has 
decided to stay at home or play in the 
streets for the rest of the summer, be- 
cause he hasn't a chance with the 
rougher ones, and the playground 


leader never seems to notice him. 


Helen Dauncey 


The leader does not have any new 
ideas and each day is like the one pre- 
ceding. It really does not make much 
difference whether or not anyone 
comes. 

Contrast this with a playground 
where there is always something in- 


teresting going on—a tournament, a 


a 
fe a 





A Long Beach, California, student in 
crafts proudly shows work to leader. 


special event, a surprise for everyone. 
You can’t stay at home because you 
might miss something good. Every 
week there are new games, new songs 
or different crafts. 

The leader knows all the children 
by name and knows a little bit about 
each one. She sees that everyone gets 
a fair chance. She is fun and jolly and 
you like to be with her. She makes 
you feel proud of your playground and 
she counts on you to make it a success. 

The difference in these two pictures? 
Leadership. A teen-age program may 
be anything but a good social ex- 
perience. There may be cliques who 
run everything and try to keep the 
others out. 

You go and dance (if you know 
how) but if you don’t, you just sit 
and watch. You may play tennis (if 
you know how) but watch if you don't. 
That is all there is to do. 

No adult asks you to work on any 


project which is interesting, yet they 
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keep saying teen-agers are self-cen- 
tered. 

No one finds out what you really 
think about things or asks you for sug- 
gestions for programs. It is all so 
dull—no excitement, or adventure or 
glamour in any of it. It is hardly 
worth the bother of walking to the 
community center Friday and Satur- 
day nights. 

Contrast this with an 
room which is a real social center. 
There is a leader whom you really 
like, and you know she likes you, for 
she takes time to visit with you. 

When she sees that a few people 
seem to be having a good time and the 
rest are left out, she quickly 
something to bring everyone into the 
group. 

She has committees who work along 
with her. She gets interesting com- 
munity people to come and help with 
special programs. She finds out who 
the boys and girls are who have special 
abilities and uses them. 


attractive 


does 


There is nothing routine about the 
program. There are theme dances, a 
mock track meet, a progressive games 
party, a radio show, a play, a cook- 
out, a party for parents—always some- 
thing to work on. 

The community is mighty proud of 
the teen-agers because of the many 
ways they have helped on community 
projects and the nice things they have 
done for special groups. 

The difference between the two pro- 
grams? Good leadership. Take any 
part of a recreation program for any 
age group, in any setting, and you can 
draw your own contrasts. 

Perhaps by this time you are asking, 
“Well, where do you find these para- 
gons?” The answer is, “In no one 
place.” They may be men and women 
who have come up through the ranks 
in your organization; they may have 
come from school work; from the field 
of physical education; from 


work; from your local college or uni- 


proup 


versity; from camp work; from some 
private agency; or from some of the 
fine schools which are now graduat- 
ing majors in recreation. 

The important thing is that you will 
recognize them by certain basic quali- 
fications—many of them not required 
for or indicated by a college degree. 


Bees 


These qualities are: 


|. Good health, energy, enthusiasm 
and a sincere interest in people. 


2. The quality of being emotionally 
adult. (This is not necessarily 
related to the number of birthdays 
one has had.) A young person 
may possess it and an older per- 
son show great lack of it. 


3. A sense of humor. 


1. Imagination, resourcefulness and 
adaptability. 


5. Courage to live up to standards. 


6. Good taste in dress, speech and 
behavior, and an innate sense of 
the fitness of things. 


7. The capacity for putting one’s 


self in the other person’s shoes. 
8. Sincerity. 
9. Calmness and an inner poise. 


rye . / 
10. Willingness to learn from others 
by listening. 


ll. A sense of proportion and the 
ability to separate the important 
from the unimportant things. 


12. A real desire to keep learning and 
to read and study the new findings 
in the field of human relation- 
ships. 


13. Unlimited patience. 


14. A willingness to be democratic in 
practice as well as in theory. 

15. The ability to try to understand 
standards other than his own per- 
sonal ones. 

Men leaders should be interested in 
promoting social phases of recreation 
as well as athletic events and should 
feel a real responsibility for planning 
and working with both boys and girls. 

The younger boys need guidance 
and help before they are ready for 
organized team games. The teen-age 
boys need to feel a leader’s approval 
if they desire to experiment with music, 
drama, crafts, square dancing and 
social programs. The man who himself 
feels insecure if he gets outside of his 
athletic setting may unconsciously 
pass this feeling on to others, to the 
detriment of the total program. 

Women recreation leaders need to 
spend more time in working out the 
kind of program which will help girls 


in setting up some goals for the fu- 
ture, and in understanding their role 
as women in the world. They need to 
be ready to give wise and understand- 
ing counselling if and when it is 
needed. 

A good woman recreation leader 
can influence the thinking and_be- 
havior of girls where the home and 
school may be failing in this respect. 

Working with people is the hardest 
job in the world but also the most 
rewarding. It behooves leaders to 
check regularly on themselves. To be 
vital and sensitive to the needs of peo- 
ple the leader must take time to refresh 
himself, or the day will come when the 
job will no longer be fun and the 
leader will have little to give. 

Few recreation people can find 
enough time in which to do this, but 
there are ways of budgeting time so 
that a relatively short span can bring 
that sense of refreshment. 

Reading a book, listening to music, 
working a garden, playing golf, going 
to a play or movie, pursuing a hobby. 
attending a lecture, visiting with 
friends, taking the family on a picnic, 
going fishing——all these and a hundred 
more are the things which renew the 
spirit. 

There is something radically wrong 
if the recreation leader who believes 
in these activities for other people does 
not see the need for them for himself. 

Is it not possible for the leader to 
become physically, socially and 
spiritually undernourished? 

When the whole subject of recrea- 
tion is more related to living and less 
to mere leisure, perhaps more leaders 
will find time for these things and 
have no guilty feeling of leaving some 
things undone. 

Perhaps another answer is to ‘share 
responsibility with others and make 
use of more volunteers in the program 
in spots where they can be most ef- 
fective. 

Time out for lunch with a service 
club or serving on a community com- 
mittee for something not connected 
with the job may do more to sell your 
work and your program than several 
days spent at your desk. 

Let's keep all the good leaders we 
have and make a real effort to dis- 


cover new ones! 
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Against leafy, park background, Prince Pat 
Campbell assists Cinderella Judy Merchant 
to rise from curtsy. 


ae. the ingredients of a well-filled club sandwich, Junior 
Programs and the Metropolitan Park District combined 
their talents, money and physical assets for a summer of 
fun for Yakima, Washington children. When the drama 
organization offered the experimental idea of an outdoor 
formal theatre, the short-of-funds park department jumped 
at the opportunity. 

The preceding year the two organizations had shared 
the cost of hiring a creative dramatics teacher. Originally 
Junior Programs had been financed by donations from 
civie organizations, but in 1951 they found that they had 
money left from the season’s productions, and now it is 
entirely self-supporting from ticket sales for each season’s 
programs. 

These programs are made up of plays presented by tour- 
ing companies which have been highly recommended by 
other drama groups. Occasionally, local artists or mem- 
bers of the high school, junior college or little theatre, 
are used. 

Since Junior Programs is a non-profit organization, any 
treasury surplus at the end of each year is turned back to 
city children in some form of drama, music or art. Mem- 
bers agreed that the summer was a logical time to try an 
experiment of using child participation in plays for chil- 
dren. 

Therefore, enthusiastic representatives of the Yakima 
group sought ideas from the University of Washington 
drama department, and spoke to heads of park and recrea- 
tion programs in larger cities. Response to their inquiries 
always indicated the same story—predictions of no time, 


or insufficient funds to pay for trained personnel. 





Mrs. GoopaLt is an active member of “Junior Programs.” 
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Grace M. Goodall 


DRAMA in the PARKS 


An Experiment 





At this point, members turned to their own group to 
find the talents that would enable them to carry out their 
project. It was decided that Mrs. Raymond Miller would 
take over as director and be assisted by Miss Francine 
King, a drama student. Other members offered their time 
and skills and soon the fantasy “Cinderella” began to take 
shape. It was well into May when this transpired and the 
group had to move rapidly. 

Costume and set designing, as well as publicity and 
business angles, were handled by members. Through the 
cooperation of schools, registration blanks were given out 
to students in the fourth, fifth and sixth and junior high 
school grades. These initial sheets described the play, 
stressed the time-consuming job of rehearsals, and asked 
for both parental and teacher signatures—the latter further 
being asked for comments as to whether the student pos- 
sessed good health, attitude, dependability and like traits. 


An early June date, just before school let out, was set 
for casting and the youngsters met with the adults in tue 
parks. About seventy-five children turned out the first day 
and each was given the opportunity to read a part, or to 
participate in some other job connected with the play. 
Sixty children actually helped with the production and of 
this group, about forty took part in the finished per- 
formances. 


Casting was understandably difficult as the capabilities 
of the children were not known. Mrs. Miller feels that any 
future production would work more smoothly if boys and 
girls could be studied and worked with prior to the casting 
date. The fact that one wardrobe had to suffice for separate 
casts was not allowed to determine casting. Later, it was 
surprisingly evident that only a few major alterations 
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would have to be made quickly between plays for the cos- 
tumes to be a perfect fit for each cast. 

Having selected “Cinderella” because it was a familiar 
and well-loved story, the group went ahead and _ three 
separate casts were chosen. [n adapting the Chorpenning 
version from the Children’s Theatre Press in Anchorage, 
Kentucky, for outdoor use, it became necessary to make 
several changes. The cast of eleven was increased to twenty. 
Four pages pulled imaginary curtains, gave explanations 
usually given by printed programs, and changed scenery 
in full view of the audience. Six fairies, attendants of the 
godmother, made the magic slipper appear, brought in 





Mickey Campbell and Dick Lewis put finishing touches to tree 
being made for outdoor scene. A castle turret in background. 


Cinderella’s ball clothes and dressed her. These devices 
took the place of the magic effects which an ordinary stage 
allows. 

Since park shrubbery is not always arranged to form a 
suitable setting, it was necessary to devise a portable back- 
ground to enclose the stage area. Cedar boards three 
inches wide and six feet high were lashed together with 
wire, in ten foot sections. At each performance, these 
were wired to pipes that had been driven into the ground. 
This weatherproof background was harmonious with sur- 
rounding trees and was easily erected or rolled for trans- 
‘porting and storing. A young stage crew did the wiring 
and the Park District provided a truck and men to move 
the sections and other properties from park to park. 

Cooperation between Junior Programs and the park 
workers became imperative as sites for rehearsals and for 
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the finished production were chosen. It was necessary that 
the audience be facing away from the sun. No lights were 
used, but the sun was needed to light up actors’ faces. 
However, children could not practice without some shade, 
as the days were growing warmer. Rehearsals had to be 
away from trafic noises, playground equipment and swim- 
ming pools, 

Since concentration was difficult, park supervisors did 
not allow non-participants to distract the casts. However, 
neighborhood children were encouraged to watch the play 
progress. Some became so interested that they arrived 
each day with the regularity of the players. Frequently, 
they were heard to comment that “He didn’t put anything 
into that bit,” or “That’s the guy that should oughta been 
the prince!” 

Players were required to spend two hours every week 
day for four weeks in rehearsals, and on the fifth week 
the play was performed before an audience seated in a 
semi-circle on park benches and tables or on the grass. 
The director and her assistant worked simultaneously, each 
with a cast, in a park in the morning. The third cast was 
rehearsed in the afternoon while a workshop crew made 
scenery, costumes and props. 

As the weeks progressed the workshop became a fascinat- 
ing place with paint, paper, scissors, needle and thread, 
paste, hammers and nails rampant. Colorful costumes 
were being fashioned from dyed material that had been 
sheets, curtains, draperies or discarded dresses. Castle tur- 
rets, trees and a fireplace made from wood or cardboard 
were being painted. Many children found it hard to 
choose a “best” between the morning rehearsals and the 
afternoon workshop. 

The ideal situation would have been to hold the work- 
shop in the parks. In Yakima, however, this was not pos- 
sible because there are no storage facilities for scenery or 
paints, no shelter for the sewing projects, no tools for the 
boys and no adequate supervision. Such an undertaking 
needs at least one adult supervisor for every four or five 
children. Each job to be done is an individual job; and 
by holding the workshop within the confines of a home, 
children were allotted their days to work and confusion 
was kept at a minimum. Actually it would have been 
easier for adults to do all the work. Naturally this would 
have removed the value for the boys and girls. As it was, 
because of the press of time, much had to be done by 
older and more experienced hands that could have been 
done by the children. 

Children who couldn’t take part in the play were able 
to participate, through neighborhood parks, by making 
advertising posters. Park supervisors were eager to help. 

Local park leaders feel an outdoor workshop for a sum- 
mer theatre is feasible, but not possible, until Yakima 
parks grow more in space, storage and funds. Then adults 
and materials can be ready in small units for allotment to 
various parks. This calls for close supervision and long- 
range planning. 

From the beginning, it was the Junior Programs plan 
in which all children in the city would have an equal op- 
portunity to be chosen for the play. From the pre-casting 
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date through the finished production schedule, the Yakima 
daily newspapers and radio stations helped spread the 


word about the play progress. However, as the days ad- 
vanced, it became apparent that the interest of children 
from the lower income homes was not being sustained, and 
more and more problems arose. Play directors feel that 
close parental cooperation with the players is imperative 


to bring about the needed regularity of attendance. Yet, 
on the production days there were as many children in 
these parks to see the afternoon dress rehearsals or eve- 
ning performances as there were across town. This pointed 
up the fact that all children in the city needed an oppor- 
tunity to view such free performances; whereas not all 
were yet ready to take part in the staging of such a pro- 
duction. 

\ peek into the director’s notebook reveals progress 
reports given the children at the end of the third week. 
The play was important, but the child was the thing, as 
these excerpts show: 

“You are growing into your character more daily and 
that shows fine thinking.” “As the magic in our play de- 
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pends on you and the fairies, Godmother, it is important 
that you feel this magic. Your magic shows in your face; 
now can you make it show in your body and voice?” “I 
like the way you study your actions; you are making a 
good part of the character you are playing.” “Your Cin- 
derella must not be so sober but must be a happy girl.” 
“Your posture is improving. With practice at home as 
well as on the stage, you will achieve a queenly bearing.” 

In looking back on the summer’s experiment, Junior 
Programs and the Park District felt that much had been 
accomplished. The play provided something to consume 
the time and energies of the vacationing child and it kept 
many out-of-doors but off the streets. Many children 
learned lasting lessons in self-confidence from this unique 
experience. The drama organization felt their money had 
been wisely invested and park supervisors were gratified 
over the hundreds of families that went to the parks to 
see the finished play. 

The best recommendation of all came from the children 
who sighed, “What will we play next year, and can I be 
in it?” 
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Budgets have been a paradox in the 
field of public administration. On one 
hand are the operating officials of the 
government who feel that they are 
competent to administer the programs 
which they have conceived. On the 
other hand is the legislative body 
which has the power to appropriate 
funds and to raise taxes to support the 
appropriations. The legislative body, 
not being in a position to supervise 
continually the expenditure of the 
funds appropriated, has been in- 
terested in the establishment of precise 
controls over the expenditure of funds. 
Recent developments in the field of 
budgeting are proof that there is a 
workabie middle ground and that the 
opposing viewpoints can be reconciled. 

The purpose of government is to 
meet the needs of the people and to 
carry out the objectives which are as- 
signed to each agency by law. In or- 
der to carry out the assigned objectives 
there must be a plan, an organization 
and money. The budget is the ideal 
instrument for administrative officials 
to use in presenting their work plans 
and requirements and in obtaining ap- 
proval of the legislative body. When 
the plan has been approved, the bud- 
get then becomes a guide to the ad- 
ministrator in discharging the respon- 
sibilities which have 


bee n 


placed 





Mr. ReEYNOLDs is the Director of Rec- 
reation and Parks and Mr. DoNnano is 
the Director of the Budget, Richmond. 
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upon him. Once enacted, the budget 
is comparable to a contract between 
the administrator and his subordinates 
and the appropriating body. 

Under the executive budget system 
the chief administrator of a govern- 
mental jurisdiction is responsible for 
preparing and presenting a budget. He 
is, likewise, responsible for the efh- 
cient administration of that budget. 
If the budget is thought of as a work 
plan, or a work program and its finan- 
cial requirements, it then becomes the 
fundamental basis upon which the 
government operates, and is a standard 
against which performance can be 
measured, The preparation of a bud- 
get for the entire jurisdiction repre- 
sents, of course, the reconciliation of 
many competing demands and needs 
and a weighing and balancing of these 
so as to present a balanced program 
which will meet the needs of the citi- 
zens. 

In the last several years there has 
been increasing emphasis upon what 
is known as a performance budget. 
The performance budget is one in 
which the emphasis is placed upon 
services to be rendered by the juris- 
with the 
rather than upon what is to be pur- 
other 
words, the work plan is the funda- 


diction dollars requested, 


chased with these dollars. In 
mental basis of such a budget. Ob- 
viously, costs cannot be accurately de- 
fined until the work to be done and ac- 


complishments to be expected are first 





set forth. This shifting of emphasis 
from the means to the end itself directs 
the attention of the administrator and 
legislative body to the work plan or 
program rather than upon the tools 
with which the job is to be done, such 
as personnel and equipment. 

The principal objective of the per- 
formance budget may be said to be 
responsibility: responsibility of ad- 
ministrators for properly planning, or- 
ganizing and presenting a_ balanced 
work program and for properly esti- 
mating the minimum financial require- 


ments to carry out that work program, 
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so that each unit of service will be per- 
formed at the lowest unit cost: respon- 
sibility, too, upon the legislative body 
to approve work programs which it 
feels will meet the needs of the citi- 
zens; responsibility, above all, for per- 
formance, in accordance with the con- 
tract which has been entered into by 
the administrative officials with the 
appropriating body. The performance 
budget provides a review of what is to 
be done, how it is to be done, and 
with what it is to be done. It provides, 
also, for a continuing review of these 
same factors. 

The performance budget itself will 
be of limited value if performance is 
represented only in the annual bud- 
get document. The whole concept o: 
the budget as an aid to administration 
must be cast in the same pattern. 
The budget, the accounts, and the re- 
ports must follow. The performance 
or work-program budget and what has 
been known as the line-item budget 
are irreconcilable. Lump sum appro- 
priations for major operating units 
are necessary. Proper budgetary ad- 
ministration requires that the adminis- 
trative officials be given certain flexi- 
order to 


bility in administration in 


perform the job which they have 
guaranteed to produce. Therefore, 
when the accounts are set up, on a 
work program basis, with an account 
for each work program, there must be 
within the hands of the administrative 


official sufhcient authority to provide 
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for the transfer of funds among allot- 
ments made by the administrator to the 
various accounts. Opportunity for re- 
curring evaluation of program prog- 
ress and consequent transfer of funds 
from places where they are not needed 
to places where they are needed is 
essential. 

Likewise, the evaluation of per- 
formance should not be on an annual 
basis. From the standpoint of the line 
executive in direct charge of an opera- 
tion such as recreation, evaluation of 
performance is a daily thing. From the 
standpoint of top management it is 


playgrounds and centers, 2) sports 
and athletics, and 3) special services 
and events. Funds for the operation of 
these are appropriated in a lump sum 
and the administrative head, with ap- 
proval of the budget director and the 
city manager, determines how they 
are to be used to provide a_ well- 
balanced recreation program. These 
same basic considerations are given 
to the structure of the park budget 
which has seven work programs to 
measure service and performance. 
General administration serving both 
bureaus of the department is set up as 
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regular in terms of monthly and quar- 
terly periods. Under a quarterly allot- 
ment system. the chief executive and 
his staff can evaluate program progress 
and financial expenditures at the end 
of each quarter. Using the work pro- 
gram as the basis of the budget and 
of the account and defining within 
each program the measurable activi- 
tics means that the financial reports 
and the reports of work produced, or 
administrative reports, can be recon- 
ciled. Regularly, then, the financial 
reports and the work reports should 
be reviewed and evaluated, first by the 
operating executive, and second, by 
the chief administrator and his staff. 
\t that time, changes in program can 
be checked and financial adjustments 
made. Funds which are not needed 
should be placed in a reserve for con- 
tingencies where they will be available, 
upon request, to carry out programs 
which have been authorized. 

Because the work plan, or program, 
is the fundamental basis of the per- 
formance budget. the Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, department of recreation and 
parks has built its budget on three 
major units: 1) administration. 2) 
recreation, and 3) parks. In order to 
measure the activities of each, work 
programs have been established. In 
recreation, the work programs them- 
selves define the program content, and 
through key work load factors per- 
formance is measured. Richmond’s 


work programs for recreation are: 1) 
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a separate work program. The cost is 
not distributed to other services or 
programs. 

Presentation of the budget stresses 
program and performance, followed by 
financial statements outlining cost. It 
can be noted from the following bud- 
get that what is to be done is the key 
factor rather than how the programs 
are to be accomplished. 

The presentation begins by outlining 
the general objectives and scope of 
activities of the department, indicating 
its goal in the development of recrea- 
tional opportunities and its standards 
for maintenance and operation of parks 
and playgrounds. Following this is a 
financial statement on the bureau level 
of all funds, budget and capital, allo- 
cated to the department. 

The following is a typical budget as 
submitted by the Bureau of Recreation, 
showing program and_ performance, 
the appropriation ordinance text and 
the financial statement. Particular at- 
tention is called to the appropriation 
ordinance text, which gives to the ad- 
ministrator the desired flexibility of 
using funds where they are most 


needed. 


Program and Performance 
Centers and Playgrounds 
This work program plans, organizes, 
promotes and directs leisure-time pro- 
grams at eighteen community centers 
from November 1 to March 31— 
mainly for children in the afternoons, 


and mainly for teen-agers and adults 
at night. 

The program consists of folk, square 
and social dancing; drama, puppetry 
and storytelling; community singing 
and organized choral groups; modern 
dance groups; playground activities; 
sewing, knitting, woodcraft, hobbies, 
handcraft and art groups; games, con- 
tests and tournaments: parties, dances, 
special youth groups; youth dances; 
special programs and events. Partici- 
pant sessions in community centers for 
1951-52 are estimated to be 337,828. 

From April 1 to October 31, on 
thirty-six playgrounds, the program 
stresses activities similar to the center 
program with fewer organized groups 
and more highly organized special 
events such as thirty-six family play 
days in May, during Park and Recrea- 
tion Week, summer events such as 
Fourth of July programs, family 
nights, puppet shows, handcraft ex- 
hibits and August play days correlat- 
ing and exhibiting all phases of the 
program. Participant sessions for 
1951-52 on the playgrounds are esti- 
mated to be 970,655. 

Emphasis is being placed on a com- 
munity program at neighborhood cen- 
ters and playgrounds. These are 
planned with local advisory councils 
composed of neighborhood people. Ap- 
proximately four hundred volunteers 
work annually with the local staff. 


Sports and Athletics 


The division of sports and athletics 
promotes, plans, organizes and directs 
all phases of the athletic program at 
twenty-three playfields, eleven com- 
munity gymnasiums and two swim- 
ming pools. In addition to these, 
sports and athletic workers also assist 
playground directors on thirty-six play- 
grounds during the summer months 
and in eighteen community centers 
during the winter months. The division 
works in close harmony with the 
churches in planning athletic programs 
and assists in the operation of all 
church sports functions using public 
facilities. It also serves as the local 
agency for National AAU events 
staged in Richmond. 

It is the constant aim of this divi- 
sion not only to help our citizens en- 
joy themselves as actual participants 
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of sports and athletics, but also to stage 
athletic contests and events that will 
allow them to enjoy themselves as 
spectators as well. 

The program will include: approxi- 
mately 3,344 baseball and softball 
games; six city, district and state soft- 
ball tournaments; seven tennis tourna- 
ments; two horseshoe 
city and state; neighborhood Fourth 
of July celebrations; the lending of 
materials, as well as providing staff 
aid for picnics to church, business and 
professional groups. 

In the fiscal year 1950-51 a total of 
3,100,000 participants and spectators 
were served at a unit cost of three and 
one-tenth cents per participant. 

An estimated 3,300,000 citizens will 
be served as participants and specta- 
tors in 1951-52. Unit cost, per fiscal 
year: ; 


tournaments, 


1949-50 $.029 (actual) 
1950-51 .031 (estimated) 
1951-52 .032 (budget) 


Special Services and Events 


In this division of its program the 
bureau plans, coordinates and directs 
special activities for which it assumes 
primary responsibility including: 

1. Projects financed and directed by 
the division—traveling theatre, for 
park and playground programs: 
eighteen neighborhood Halloween cele- 
brations; Club 16 (teen-age club): 
Christmas pageant (out-of-doors on 
Christmas Eve) : 
public) — including The Messiah, pre- 
sented by the opera group, spring con- 
cert, presented by the choral society; 
specialized city-wide (adult 
Negro and white)—community center 
chorus, art, drama, puppetry, modern 
dancing and eurythmics; storytelling 
program 
neighborhood square dance jamborees. 
2. Projects directed but not financed 


concerts (free to the 


groups 


(playgrounds and clubs) : 


by the division—Tobaccorama, pre- 
sented by Tobacco Festival, 

porated; city employee’s show: 
dren’s theatre 
annually) ; Park and Recreation week: 
opera group (one production annual- 
ly); Carillon pop concerts (six-week 


Incor- 
chil- 


(three productions 


series, in cooperation with Virginia 
Conservation Commission) : 
men’s dances: 
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service- 


opening features of 


Community Chest and Red Cross fund 
drives. 

3. Staff and volunteer training con- 
ducted by the division in: folk danc- 
ing, storytelling, creative drama for 
children, puppetry, theory of recrea- 
tion. 

4. Program planning and _ consulta- 
tion service to organizations and agen- 
cies offered by the division to com- 
munity groups, agencies, clubs, schools, 





ments and an estimate of future needs. 
Since it is an estimate of what is to be 
accomplished, on funds requested, a 
system of reporting built on work pro- 
grams must be devised. Since appro- 
priated funds are allotted quarterly, 
reporting, therefore, on performance is 
also quarterly. These reports are im- 
portant adjuncts to the performance 
budget—important to the administra- 
tor to check accomplishments,  effi- 
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DESCRIPTION Actual Estimate Budget 
Fiscal Yr. Fiscal Yr. Fiscal Yr. 
1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 
GENERAL FUND 
Annual Appropriation $210,024 $254,260 $260,000 
Decrease of Appropriation by Transfer 
Te: “Bureau of Parks” 1,706 
Total GENERAL FUND Appropriation $208,318 $254,260 $260,000 
Less Unexpended Balance 3,235 6,255 
Net Total GENERAL FUND Expenditures $205,083 $248,005 $260,000 
EXPENDITURES BY WORK PROGRAMS 
No. 300301. Playground and Centers $ 95,598 $112,862 $117,014 
No. 300302. Sports and Athletics 59,982 91,605 96,031 
No. 300303. Special Services and Events 49,503 43,538 46,955 
Total $205,083 $248,005 $260,000 
EXPENDITURES BY CHARACTER AND OBJECT 
Average Number of Permanent Employees 35 42 41 
Man-Months, Temporary and Part-Time Employment 844 900 900 
Personal Services Permanent $ 80,063 $ 95,920 $104,370 
Part-Time and Temporary 78,511 104,114 105,765 
Supplies and Materials 21,948 21,571 22,485 
Equipment, Maintenance and Replacement 1,578 1,348 2,090 
Equipment, New 553 80 
Rents and Utilities 15,249 12,239 12,421 
Printing and Binding 149 124 130 
Travel 238 350 300 
Freight, Express and Hauling 5 | le 20 
Other Contractual Services 6,552 12,171 12,269 
Unclassified 237 75 150 
Total $205,083 $248,005 $260,000 
churches, and so on. The division ciency, progress and_ evaluation - 


serves as a clearing house for all music 
and drama groups in the city. 

5. Lending service to civic organiza- 
tions, schools and churches of cos- 
tumes and scenic materials. 


Appropriation Ordinance Text 


For salaries and other expenses, in- 
cluding acquisition of equipment, 
necessary for the conduct of the work 
programs of the Bureau of Recreation 
in the Department of Recreation and 
Parks, as set forth in the General 
Fund Budget $260,000. 


Financial Statement 


It must be remembered that a bud- 
get as presented, with its cost figures, 
key work-load factors, and so forth, is 
at best a review of past accomplish- 


important to the legislative body, ad- 
ministrative heads and to the citizens 
that they may see where their money 
goes, not so much how it goes, and the 
net result of work accomplished for 
dollars spent. 


Census Figures 

The Bureau of the Census tells us 
that the average 1950 per capita ex- 
penditure for “recreation” in 474 
cities of over twenty-five thousand 
population was $2.51. It varied from 
an average of $2.07 in 243 cities of 
twenty-five thousand to fifty thousand 
up to $3.60 per capita in thirteen cities 
of five hundred thousand to one mil- 
lion. Figues include parks, organized 


and other recreation facilities. 
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Come On In - The Dancin’s Fine 





Captain Jinks Quadrille 
“Captain Jinks” or 6/8 rhythm. 


Vusic: 
Verse: 


|. Do-si-do with your corners all, your corners all, your 


corners all; 
2. Do-si-do with your partners all, for that’s the style of 
the Army: 
3. Allemande left with your corners ail, corners all, cor- 
ners all: 
1. Allemande right with your partners all, for that’s the 
style of the Army. 
5. Balance to your corners all, your corners all, your 
corners all: 
6. Swing the corner lady all, and promenade around the 
hall. 
Chorus: 
When | left home, mama she cried, mama she cried, mama 
she cried: 
When I left home, mama she cried, “He’s not cut out for 
the Army.” 

(All is repeated three times. ) 
{ction: 
|. All turn away from partners, walk around corner lady, 
passing right shoulders and walk backwards to places. 
2. Face partners and repeat do-si-do with them. 
3. Turn away from partners, join left hands with corner 
lady and turn around counterclockwise, back to place. 
|. Face partners, join right hands and turn clockwise 
back to place. 
5. Take two steps backward, then two steps toward corner 
lady. 
6. In waltz position, turn corner lady in place. 
7. Promenade with corner lady around the square and 
back to man’s place. Repeat three more times, until original 
partners are reunited. 


Take a Little Peek 


Vusic: “Wreck of the Southern 97,” “Irish Washerwom- 
an. “Durangos Horn Pipe” or “Turkey in the Straw.” 
Introduction: Done only at the beginning of the dance. 

|. Honor your partner, sides address (bow to partner and 
corner). 


2. All join hands and circle left. 
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| Mec neteene SEEMS to be do-si-doing it-these days. Watch your favorite television 

program and, with little or no excuse, the ballet group will suddenly go into a 
square dance. Tune on the radio and a slick band with a hillbilly fiddle will be 
setting the mood for a “hoedown.” Go into the record shops and instead of listening 
to crooners and lullabies, you'll be hearing countrified voices yelling “Allemande 
left and around you go!” Yes, everybody’s doing it—or almost—for there still are 
many of all ages who are anxious to get into the swing, but find the activity a little 
complicated in the beginning. For them, we offer the following. The idea is to start 
with a few simple squares and, later on, progress to the more difficult figures. 


3. Come back home single file. 
4. Ladies in the lead, Indian style. 
Figure Calls: 
1. First couple out and lead to the right (stand in front 
of second couple and bow). 
2. Around that couple and you take a little peek. 
3. Back in the center and you swing your sweet. 
4. Around that couple and you peek once more. 
5. Back in the center and you circle four (join hands with 
second couple and move left half way ‘round). 
6. Circle four and pass right through (first couple pass 
between man and lady of second couple). 
7. And you go right on as you used to do (first couple 
goes over in front of third couple and bows). 

(Lines 1 to 7 are repeated twice more, but on the last 
time, substitute: “And you go back home where you used to 


be ” 


Change Calls: 
1. Home you are with a balance all (step toward partner 
and back). 
2. Swing around all and swing around eight (turn partner 
twice around, eight steps on this and next line). 
3. Go up the river and across the lake. 
4. Allemande left (turn corner all the way ‘round with 
left hand). 
5. And a grand chain eight (give right hand to partner, 
pass her, left hand to next and so on, doing a grand right 
and left half way ‘round circle on this and next line). 
6. Hurry up boys, don’t be slow. 
7. Meet Mary Ann and away you go (meet partner and 
promenade home with her on this and next two lines). 
8. Back home again with a promeno, 

Hi dee, hi dee, hi dee, oh! 
Note: The second couple now does the figure call, all do 
the change call, then the third and finally the fourth cou- 
ples do the same. At end, all promenade to seats, instead 
of “back home.” 


Darling Nellie Gray' 


Music: “Darling Nellie Gray.” 
Introduction: 
Honor your partners, your corners all 


All join hands and circle the hall. 
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Calls: 

1. Oh, it’s first couple out to the right 

And circle four hands around, 

2. And swing your opposite darling Nellie Gray. 
3. Now it’s right and left right through 

And you balance as you do, 

4. And swing your own darling Nellie Gray. 

5. Then it’s on.to the next 

And circle four hands ’round. 

(Repeat with third couple and again with fourth. The 
first couple then returns to place. ) 


Chorus: 

1. Now it’s do-si-do your corners 

And do-si-do your own. 

2. And swing your opposite lady ‘cross the hall 
3. And swing your left hand lady, just as you are 

4. And swing your own sweet darling Nellie Gray. 


Action: 

1. The first couple leads out to the right, joining hands 
with the second couple and circling left. 

2. Each gent of these two couples swings his corner lady. 
3. Right and left, half-way, then turn around individually 
and directly facing them will be their original partners. 
The ladies turn to their right and the gents to the left, in 
the “Right and Left.” The figure is not completed as in 
the regular “Right and Left.” The balance is a mere nod, 
as there is ne time to perform a real balance. 

4. Gents swing their original partners (only the first and 
second couples are dancing; the third and fourth are 
standing still). 

5. First couple then moves to the third and the figure is 


repeated. 


Chorus Action: 

1. Gents perform a do-si-do with their corner ladies, pass- 
ing by the right shoulders. Partriers do-si-do, passing by 
the left shoulders. 

2. Gents move directly across the set. 
move slightly to their left, so that there can be no collision. 
Now they swing opposite ladies (the first gent swings the 
third lady, the second swings the fourth and so on). 

3. Each gent stops swinging. being careful to leave his 
own lady on his right. Each then moves to the lady now 
on his left and swings her. Thus the first gent swings the 
second lady; the second gent, the third lady; and so on. 
4. Each gent now swings the lady on his left, who is his 
original partner. 


but in doing so. 


Buffalo Boys? 


Music: “Buffalo Gal,” “Wagoner’s Reel” or “Little Brown 
Jug.” 

Calls: 

A. First couple balance and swing. 

1. First buffalo boy promenade the outside ring 
Balance to your partner 

Partner with the right hand ‘round 

2. Corner lady with the left hand ‘round 

3. Sashay by your own little gal 

And swing the lady across the hall 

4. Home you go and swing your own 


1. Reprinted from “The American Square Dance,” by Margot Mayo. 
Sentinel Books, New York. 2. Reprinted from “The Square Dance,” 
Chicago Park District. 
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5. And one-two couples swing 

6. Two buffalo boys promenade the outside ring 
Balance to your partners 

Partner with the right hand ‘round 

Corner lady with the left hand ’round 

Sashay by your own little gal 

And swing the lady across the hall 

Swing her awhile and leave her alone 

Run away home and swing with your own 

7. And one-two-three couples swing 

Three buffalo boys promenade the outside ring 
Balance to your partners 

Partner with the right hand ‘round 

Corner lady with the left hand *round 
Sashay by your own little gal 

And swing the lady across the hall 

Home you go and swing your own 

8. And all four couples swing 

Four buffalo boys promenade the outside ring 
Balance to your partners 

Partner with the right hand ’round 

Corner lady with the left hand ‘round 
Sashay by your own gal 

And swing the lady across the hall 

Home you go and everybody swing 
Allemande left, grand right and left 

Meet your partner and promenade. 

B. Second couple balance and swing. 

C. Third couple balance and swing. 

D. Fourth couple balance and swing. 


Action: 

1. The first gent walks once around the outside of the set 
back to his home station and bows to partner. He then 
joins hands with her and turns her once completely around 
in a clockwise direction, then drops joined hands. 

2. Gent number one then turns his corner lady (lady num- 
ber four) once completely around counterclockwise, with 
left hands joined, then drops hands. 

3. Gent number one sashays counterclockwise on inside 
of set, passing in front of his own partner to the lady 
across the hall from home station (lady number three) 
and swings her. 

4. Gent number one returns to original partner and swings 
her on his home station. 

5. First and second couples swing. 

6. First and second gents, with second gent in the lead. 
now simultaneously repeat movements numbered one to 
four. 

7. First, second and third couples swing; then first, second 
and third gents, with third gent in the lead, simultaneously 
repeat movements numbered one to four. 

8. All four couples swing; then first, second, third and 
fourth gents, with fourth gent in the lead, simultaneously 
repeat movements numbered one to four. 

B. Substituting for A, second gent leads out and repeats 
movements numbered one to eight. (Gents three and four, 
and finally one, are added in proper sequence. ) 

C. Substituting for A, third gent leads out and repeats 
movements numbered one to eight. (Gents four and one. 
and finally two, are added in proper sequence. ) 

D. Substituting for A, fourth gent leads out and repeats 
movements numbered one to eight. (Gents one and two. 
and finally three, are added in their proper sequence. ) 
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COMMUNITY LEADERS 


Use Your Initiative 


Q' rwO CENTRAL aspects of our 
current mobilization problem, one 
revolves around production and man- 
power problems. The second revolves 
information and _ education 
problems. There is still a third highly 
important aspect to which reference 


around 


should be made: the problems raised 
in connection with the maintenance of 
a relatively huge and growing military 
force. That these problems are many 
is obvious. The central core of the 
particular problem to which I want 
to make brief references here may be 
phrased in the form of an assumption 
and a question. The assumption is 
this: We are faced with the necessity 
of raising and maintaining a large 
military force for many years to come. 
The question is this: How do we raise 
and maintain such a force over an 
indefinite period and at the same time 
sustain the normal forward progress 
of our national democratic culture? 


| am convinced that most of the 
answers to this question rest with our 
\merican communities, particularly 
those communities which military per- 
sonnel visit, and in which military 
personnel and their dependents live. 
Here is why this is so. 

First—Military training and service 
are fast becoming normal parts of the 
growing-up and educational process 
for our American youth. 

Second—If military service is to 
sustain the normal forward progress 
of our culture, it must make a con- 
structive contribution to that educa- 
tional process. You can’t make mili- 
tary training an intellectual and moral 
deep freeze; and certainly it must not 
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represent a period of moral and in- 
tellectual retrogression. It has got to 
give young men the opportunity to 
grow as individuals, to become better 
citizens; and this responsibility applies 
equally to the young women of the 
armed forces; and to the women who 
marry servicemen; andtotheirchildren. 


Third—Many of 


the civilian community; expand your 
own fine programs by drawing on the 
civilian resources available to you.” 
On the other side, we tell community 
leaders to use their imagination and 
initiative in stimulating a free flow of 
community resources on behalf of mili- 
tary personnel; to make available and 
attractive to military personnel every- 
thing in their community in which 
they take pride. To both sides, we say, 
“Get together, plan jointly, work 
cooperatively to maintain and expand 
a joint community-military program 
that uses all the resources on both sides 
in order to make available a stimulat- 
ing and attractive program which has 
something worthwhile to offer every 
serviceman and woman, every service 
dependent, and every member of the 
civilian community.” 

Frankly, we think of our role, of 
the federal government’s role, in this 
highly important segment of the na- 

tional mobilization 





these opportunities 
can be given to 
military personnel 
through such mili- 





An Address by 
Sherwood Gates 


effort as that of a 
challenger. We offer 
to people of good 


will in American 








tary programs as 

special services, information and edu- 
cation, training, and religious oppor- 
tunities. However, the military services 
alone simply cannot provide sufficient 
opportunities of these types and of 
sufficiently high quality; and cannot 
follow service personnel and their de- 
pendents when they live in and visit 
civilian communities. Therefore, it be- 
comes necessary to look to civilian 
communities to make freely available 
their indigenous resources to supple- 
ment and support military programs. 
It is in our communities where this 
national culture of which we speak is 
resident. What we want and need for 
military personnel and their families 
is the closest possible normal contact 
with the mainstreams of American 
life in the communities in which they 
and their dependents live and which 
they visit on leave time. 


There is no fixed formula or 
standard pattern for accomplishing 
this. In our work with military com- 
manders and community leaders, we 
say to the military, “Discover, and 
make full use of what is available in 


communities — to 
all people of good will—the challenge 
to join with the military as full part- 
ners in helping to make military train- 
ing and service a period of positive 
growth in the highest values of our 
democratic culture. It is possible to 
send young men and women back to 
civilian life better citizens than when 
they entered the armed forces. We 
think this is a challenge worthy of 
our American tradition. We think that 
in the solution of the problems posed 
by this challenge, our American com- 
munities can and will devise new and 
effective methods for community 
cooperation on behalf of the public 
welfare. We ask this Conference on 
Community Mobilization for such as- 
sistance as it can give to us in this 
work and for such assistance as it can 
give to the countless individuals of 
good will throughout this Nation who 
are already struggling with this prob- 
lem. (See page 572, “Community Pro- 
grams Include Servicemen.”—Ed. ) 





*Given before session of “The American 
Council for the Community Conference on 


Community Mobilization,” November 1951. 
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®© The following three articles merely suggest the 
wide range of recreation training opportunities exist- 
ing in our country. In addition to formal, academic 
and professional education conducted by colleges and 
universities and the regular in-service training pro- 
grams conducted by local and state recreation agencies, 
there are varied and extensive opportunities for young 
and experienced workers. Also, there are the annual 
district recreation conferences, conducted under spon- 
sorship of the National Recreation Association, the 
National Recreation Congress and numerous training 
experiences provided by state extension 
Courses, workshops, institutes and training conferences 
run into the hundreds annually. 

Whether it be for activity skills or highly technical 
information of an executive or administrative nature, 
an appropriate training experience can be found in 
one or several sections of the land. 

These training sources are helping to fill the gaps 
in knowledge and skills, to change attitudes. They are 


services. 


helping to create better workers and better citizens, 
developing people and improving performance. They 
are growing out of a need recognized by the leaders 
themselves and are the work of many people who are 
sacrificing time and money beyond their regular call 
of duty. —W.C. Sutherland 








Park and Recreation Institutes 
Across America—\ New Venture 


Garrett G. Eppley 


ARK AND RECREATION administrators are going to school 

and they love it. Across America, training institutes 
are springing up to serve the various section of our country. 
One may even receive graduate credit for participating in 
them, for they are conducted in part by personnel of our 
colleges and universities. 

This new venture was initiated in 1947 when the De- 
partment of Recreation at Indiana University in coopera- 
tion with the Indiana State Park Department, the Indiana 
Municipal Park and Recreation Association, similar de- 
partments and associations of the surrounding states and 
their regional and national associations, established the 
Great Lakes Park Training Institute at Pokagon State 
Park, Angola, Indiana—225 miles from the campus of the 
state university. Since that time over five hundred different 
individuals have participated in one or more of the insti- 
tute’s annual sessions, and have come from twenty-six states, 
Canada and the District of Columbia. Some of them have 
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‘TRAINING 


gone back home to establish similar services for their 
particular regions. They all are affiliated with a college or 
university, with park and recreation departments and 
associations serving on the planning committee as co-spon- 
sors. In Florida, the institute is affiliated with the General 
Extension Division of Florida University. In the New 
England region the Department of Recreation of Spring- 
field College is responsible for conducting the institute, 
while for the Midcontinent Association it is affiliated with 
the Center for Continuation Study at the University of 
Minnesota. Proceedings are compiled for each; and in 
conducting an institute, the director is assisted by graduate 
students majoring in recreation. The American Institute 
of Park Executives and the National Conference on State 
Parks hope to have institutes established for all sections 
of the country by 1957. 

Their popularity is illustrated by the average attendance 
at each session. At Pokagon, session attendance has in- 
creased three hundred seventy-five per cent though the total 
registration has increased only seventy-five per cent. 
Average session attendance for 1951 was one hundred 
thirty-one out of a total registration of two hundred two. 

All persons appearing on the program come at their own 
expense or at the expense of their departments. It is con- 
sidered an honor to appear on the program. The adminis- 
trators spend many hours gathering data and preparing 
their talks. They are on the firing line, and the informa- 
tion they present is still hot. Each talk is followed by a 
lively discussion. A portion of the week is given over to 
small workshops in which everyone participates. Ample 
time is allowed for a discussion of topics; and demonstra- 
tions, films, displays and field inspections are utilized for 
the presentation of subject matter. It is the policy at 
Pokagon to allow considerable time for informal get- 
togethers, fellowship, relaxation and both passive and 
active recreation. The nightly sessions over a cup of coffee, 
in the “Barn” of the Inn, do much to create a common 
philosophy among park and recreation administrators. 
Too many institutes fail because they are loaded down with 
speakers and discussions. The topics for the Sixth Annual 
Session of the Great Lakes Park Institute are somewhat 
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“Pulverizers” proved of interest 
at recent Florida Park and Rec- 
reation Training Institute. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


typical. Included were discussions of School Camping, 
Planning of Park Systems, Areas and Facilities, Defense 
Problems as They Relate to Parks and Recreation, Effective 
Committee Functioning, State Services and Support for 
Parks and Recreation, Personnel Management, Interpreta- 
tion of Parks and Recreation Through Use of Visual Ma- 
terials, Surfacing and Paints. Nine workshop sessions or 
various phases of operation and maintenance were held. 

The Great Lakes and the Florida institutes are designed 
primarily for park personnel while the New England and 
Midcontinent institutes are planned for both park and 
recreation personnel. 

What are some of the results? Park and recreation ad- 
ministrators have indicated the following: 

|. An improvement in the quality of work performed 
by park and recreation personnel—owing to the applica- 
tion of new techniques in administration aud interpreta- 
tion—a broadening of their concept of program, and the 
pertinent data obtained by them on operation and main- 
tenance. 

2. The development of a professional attitude; the learn- 
ing of the “why” of things as well as of the “how.” 

3. The development of understanding among park and 
recreation administrators, and university officials. Each is 
beginning to realize the contributions and problems of the 
others. 

1. The elevation of the status of park and recreation 
personnel in the minds of board members and the general 
public. The fact that the university recognizes the im- 
portance of this field influences various public groups to 
realize that trained personnel is desirable. 

5. More research on the part of the busy administrator. 

6. The learning of techniques for the conducting of 
institutes, gained from first-hand observations. 

7. Administrators, graduate students—the potential ad- 
ministrators of the future—and even park foremen are 
becoming familiar with a vast amount of pertinent litera- 
ture and personally acquainted with the leaders in the 
profession. 

8. Subject matter presented at the institutes is being 
made available to our institutions of higher learning and 
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to the general public. Copies of the proceedings have been 
requested by colleges and universities, public libraries, as 
well as park and recreation departments. 

Though curricula in park management are offered at 
Syracuse University and at Michigan State College, and 
recreation curricula are offered at a number of colleges 
and universities, none of these curricula prepare the future 
executive to administer a park and recreation department. 
The regional institute helps to fill this gap in training. 
But the most important contribution of the institute to the 
profession is that it has created among park and recreation 
personnel an urge to keep learning and to grow profes- 
sionally. 

What these institutes hold for the future nobody knows, 
but if they are well planned and conducted, held in the 
proper setting, they should develop the park and recreation 
profession much above its present status. 





Mr. Epp.ey, Chairman of the Department of Recreation of 
Indiana University, is Director of the Great Lakes Park 
Training Institute, Pokagon State Park, Angola, Indiana. 


Larry Eisenberg 


SHORT, PLUMP German-born man was standing in front 
| of a group of interested adults in a camp, explaining 
how you do wood carving. It seemed simple to him. Hold- 
ing up a sample of his work, an exquisitely-carved animal, 
he explained, “He was in the vood—I just let him out.” 
All the crowd looked up from their own handwork projects 
to smile at him and at each other appreciatively. 

John Klassen had just about expressed the philosophy 
behind many of the recreation leadership workshops which 
now dot the country clear across the map. They are 
planned to find better ways of “letting out” the potential 
ability for enjoyment of life evident in the people who 
attend. All year long, especially in the spring, there will 
be groups of interested people earnestly pursuing the quest 
of how to help people play more effectively. 

Most RECREATION readers are familiar with the tremen- 
dous job done by the social recreation and other specialists 
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of the National Recreation Association. They have helped 
a great deal in these recreation workshops. 

The spontaneous way in which the workshops get 
started is one of their more interesting features. Someone 
attends one or two, gets the idea, and starts one for “his 
own people” nearer home than the regional or state-wide 
meeting. Nearly two decades ago such a meeting was held 
at Walden Woods, Michigan, on the basis of sharing ideas 
and learning leadership techniques from each other. One 
year they had an unusually interesting time. All of the 
“imported” leadership cancelled out at the last minute, and 
those present had to carry on the program by themselves. 
They enjoyed this sharing so much that when the group 
broke up and started regional workshops, members took 
the sharing idea with them. The Reverend Fred Smith 
went to Camp Ihduhapi, FE. O. Harbin to the Southwide 
Leisure Time Conference, A. W. Henke to Clear Lake, 
lowa, and D. C. Ellinwood to Illinois to start the Leisure- 
craft and Counseling camp; and from these many others 
have grown. 

The features and pattern of these recreation workshops 
is similar and simple. The program will nearly always 
include offerings in group singing, crafts in their many 
forms, folk dancing, square dancing ‘and singing games, 
informal and formal dramatics, active games and outdoor 
fun, nature lore and camping, perhaps specialized activi- 
ties like whip snapping and boomerang throwing, and 
above all, plenty of philosophizing. It is a “learn-to-do-by- 
doing” experience. 

These leaders are not only interested in the “how” of 
recreation, but very much in the “why”. This fact accounts 
for the earnest discussion groups, panels, and talks on the 
place and function of recreation in the lives of the people 
in their particular organizations. At one of these sessions, 
a casual visitor might get the idea that most of them were 
not interested—since their eyes are lowered to their work 
of wood-carving, braiding, lacing and other jobs (any of 
which can be done silently). Let there come a lull in the 
speech, however, and the discussion shows that they didn’t 
miss a word! 

Democratic operation characterizes most of the work- 
shops. Many are held in camps and other informal situa- 
tions. Rugged clothing is the order of the day. Leader 
soon becomes learner after his special period of responsi- 
bility is over, and one may find a nationally-known music 
leader making a very ordinary-looking craft project of 
which he is very proud. The unwritten law is that every- 
body “pitches in” at all points in the program. 

Cooperative operation of the workshops is often a de- 
lightful feature. The group helps with dishes and meals, 
cleans up and sweeps out, and takes pride in leaving camp 
cleaner than they found it. 

You will find these workshops all over the country now. 
Some feature recreation on a community basis (for “Y” 
workers, extension service people, county agents, church 
workers, teen town and golden age workers). Usually these 
are quite non-sectarian. They are found in such workshops 
as Camp Ihduhapi, the Black Hills Lab, or the Illinois, 
Ohio (Buckeye), or Indiana (Hoosier) Labs, for example. 
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The faith and denomination groups have taken the pattern 
into their own basic training for professional and volun- 
teer workers—the Catholic and Jewish groups, the Breth- 
ren, Presbyterians, American Baptists, Disciples and 
Methodists—as the YMCA and YWCA have done. 

The Methodists have two policies about the workshops: 
we try to have a regional one close to as many people as 
possible; for those areas not so touched, we list in detail 
other training available. This information will be carried 
in the Spring edition of Leisure, which can be had free 
from Box 871, Nashville, Tennessee. 





Mr. EIseNBERG, author of “The Pleasure Chest,” serves as 
recreation specialist for the Methodist General Board of 
Education and as editor of its quarterly paper, Leisure. 


The Travelers 


Robert R. Gamble 


HERE ARE PEOPLE, especially in our largest cities, who 

live their entire lives on the block where they were born, 
although most of us travel a little more than that. A few 
people, however, like NRA training specialists, travel 
pretty continuously throughout several states, managing to 
get home only occasionally. People who live this kind of 
life are certainly entitled to be called “travelers.” 

The recreation leadership training staff of the National 
Recreation Association is composed of Helen Dauncey, 
Anne Livingston, Mildred Scanlon, Grace Walker, Frank 
Staples, and Ruth Garber Ehlers on a part-time basis. 
Known to recreation leaders throughout the United States, 
these training experts visited, in 1951 alone, three-fourths 
of the states in the Union, and Canada, working on request 
in 157 cities and giving leadership training to almost 
15,000 recreation leaders, paid and volunteer. 

In the general area of social recreation Helen Dauncey, 
Anne Livingston and Mildred Scanlon, probably the most 
famous traveling trio in the recreation field, in 1951, gave 
instruction to over 10,000 leaders in 102 cities. Wherever 
they went, they talked to luncheon groups, city officials, 
civic leaders; they appeared on radio and television pro- 
all of 


this in an effort to serve as fully as possible the interests 


grams; they were interviewed and photographed 


of the recreation movement. 

Grace Walker is one of this country’s leading teachers 
in the field of the creative approach to recreation. Crea- 
tive recreation, as Miss Walker conceives it, consists of all 
recreation activities which serve to recreate within the 
child or adult that joy which is a natural result of self- 
expression. Miss Walker works particularly in the fields 
of drama and speech, music and dance or movement. She 
has worked both with groups of recreation leaders and 
with educators who have found in her courses much that 
is valuable in school situations. Working directly with 
leaders, as do all NRA training workers, Miss Walker has 
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been able to multiply herself and make available to count- 
less children and adults the satisfactions which come from 
participating in choral speaking, dramatic activities, festi- 
vals and other community-wide programs. In 1951, she 
conducted training courses in twenty-one cities for 2,012 
leaders. 

Frank Staples has strewn handmade lie detectors and 
his Yankee wit from coast to coast and border to border- 
along with serious projects in arts and crafts which have 
helped to raise substantially the general level of this part 
of the community recreation program. He has found time, 
also, to write books in his field, to prepare monthly fea- 
tures for RECREATION magazine, and to campaign steadily 
for higher and higher standards in art and crafts pro- 
grams. His efforts have brought results in more creative 
and imaginative leadership. Mr. Staples gave training in 
arts and crafts to 2,013 leaders in twenty-six cities in 1951. 

Hard as she tried, Ruth Garber Ehlers just cannot 
manage to retire. For several years she served as a full- 
time member of the training staff, but more recently she 
has been returning to duty from time to time to do the 
special training in social recreation, party planning and 
drama which she does so well. Her assistance has been 
especially appreciated at busy seasons of the year when the 
full-time workers’ schedules are filled. She gave instruc- 
tion to 501 leaders in eight communities last year. 

But why should the National Recreation Association 
have a training staff in the first place? 

The importance of training was recognized in the very 
early days of the association, and one of the early items 
in the literature of the movement is the association’s 


“Normal Course in Play.”* 


Through the years many of 
the association’s district representatives have themselves 
done some leadership training work; and for nine years 
there existed the National Recreation School, a graduate 
professional school organized primarily to prepare care- 
fully selected young men and women for eventual executive 
responsibility in community recreation programs. Graduates 
of that course are among the leaders in the field at the 
present time. 

More recently, however, the National Recreation Asso- 
ciation has focused its training efforts on in-service train- 
ing. People who are on the job have immediate and 
continuing need for skills and new program materials. If 
leadership is important in recreation, and we all recog- 
nize that it is, then everything that can be done to make 
that leadership effective must be done. 

More and more volunteers are helping with community 
and agency recreation programs. The service which they 
render is so valuable that it could not possibly be paid for 
out of strained budgets. Whatever can be done to help 
volunteers feel that they are effective is worth doing. NRA 
training courses are carefully planned to meet the needs 
of volunteer leaders. 


In larger cities, where in-service training programs are 


Published first in 1909 as one of a series of pamphlets prepared 
by the association’s “Committee on a Normal Course in Play.” The 
material was later revised and published in book form. It is now 
out of print. 
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Anne Livingston, NRA, 
conducting a training 
institute in Florida. 


well established, there may not be quite the need for 
special training programs conducted by NRA training 
workers; but in smaller communities where staffs are 
smaller and specialists fewer, this training staff has been 
able to make an important contribution. This is not to say 
that larger cities have not frequently asked for the special 
help that is available. A training staff, like the one which 
NRA has sponsored for so many years, can make a real 
contribution to any recreation program. 

The defense emergency has now brought more need for 
recreation leadership—among military personnel, defense 
industrial workers, civil defense staffs; and there are al- 
ways the regular home front services to Mr. and Mrs. 
Average Citizen which must be continued. 

Improved skills and techniques, a wider range of pro- 
gram material, more confidence in leadership ability, 
renewed enthusiasm—these are some of the things the 
travelers leave behind with the leaders they have met 
before boarding bus, train or plane for that next stop. 

Evidence of the success of the training courses can be 
found in the volume of correspondence which reaches NRA 
Headquarters. Dates are booked months — and 
few cases—a year in advance. For all the inconveniences 


in a 


of living out of a suitcase week after week, the travelers 
find real satisfaction in their direct contact with other 
recreation leaders whose devotion to their calling makes 
them want to do it better. Satisfaction, too, from letters 
of appreciation that arrive afterward, like the one which 
said, “There is no end to the wonderful things you did for 
us here,” or “Already our program has shown the results 
of the institute,” or “The degree of success of this first 
training institute can only be measured by the numerous 
requests that we have had from many teachers, Girl Scout 
leaders, YMCA, Boy Scout, Campfire Girls, C.Y.0O. and 
P.T.A. volunteers to please bring it back to this com- 
munity next year. Please consider this letter a formal re- 
quest,” or “It certainly helps a director and others to have 
someone of your ability come in from the outside to bring 
stimulation, inspiration and new ways of doing things, as 
well as skills in‘new activities.” 
It looks as if the travelers are here to stay. 





Mr. GAMBLE, in charge of NRA service to states, arranges 
for the “travelers” to keep traveling. He is, also, the 
Assistant Secretary of the Recreation Congress Committee. 
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— JoNEs’ great grandfather lived to be forty- 
eight; his grandfather to fifty-five. Today, say scien- 
tists, Jonathan has a better than even chance to live past 
sixty-seven. They point to the ever increasing number of 
elderly people in the United States (an increase of nine 
million adults over sixty-five in the past fifty-one years.) 
But then they ask, “What’s going to be done with our 
elderly?” 

Our society at times has been savage in its disregard of 
the wants and problems of the aged. All too often, a person 
plus sixty-five is committed to a nursing home or hospital 
because no one has helped him make an adjustment to 
old age. 

In some cases oldsters refuse to be shoved aside—in- 
stead they strike out for themselves. 
Mohawk Development Service in Schenectady, New York, 


For instance, the 


originated by a septuagenarian, makes it a policy to hire 
only men over sixty-five. Each employee, thoroughly ex- 
perienced in drafting or some other technical skill, is 
happy and content working in retirement. These active 
older men have no intention of rocking hopelessly on a 
front porch and allowing their respective talents, built up 
after years of arduous experience, to waste. “We may 
have to slow down a bit, but we’re certainly not stopping,” 
is their motto. 
There are others. 
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Within security. His next 
play requires planning. 





A retired Army officer recently approached New York 
University’s Division of General Education with the re- 
quest that they lay out a course of study for him. “I’ve 
seen too many of these people die of retirement and | 
don’t intend to let it happen to me,” he said. 

There are older people still carrying on in the arts and 
professions, such men as Arturo Toscanini, vigorous and 
productive at eighty-four. Unfortunately, however, the 
Toscaninis are few and far between. The majority of our 
aged are sadly in need of help—not merely financial, but 
psychological and educational as well. 

Recognizing this problem, the Division of General Edu- 
cation, the adult school of New York University, recently 
called a two-day conference on “Society and the Older 
Citizen.” Represented were government, industry, medi- 
cine, labor and education. During the conference various 
methods of dealing with the problems of aging -were dis- 
cussed and several practical ideas proposed. 

Foremost among them was the necessity for a “re- 
training period” for those who have retired from active 
participation in business. To many, this period represents 
a time of “shock.” The sudden inactivity sometimes proves 
more than they can handle. As one oldster put it, “There 
just ain’t nothing to play hookey from anymore.” 

The conferees believe that there is no reason for these 
people and their skills to be lost to society. What is 
necessary is a period in which they can learn new skills, 
trades, avocations and talents—more suitable for their 
advanced ages. They need occupations and cultural in- 
terests which will bring about a happier adjustment to old 
age. 

There are some people over sixty-five who are able to 
help themselves or whose companies have provided for 
their well-being, but they are very much in the minority. 
The rest are really in need of help. 

Retirement is very likely to have medical consequences, 
even in cases where financial aid is available. The boring, 
tedious life of those with “nothing to do” sometimes mani- 
fests itself in illness for which there are no physiological 
reasons. Those unfortunate enough not to have medical 
advice or anyone interested in them often degenerate into 
semi-helplessness, a detriment to themselves and to society. 
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le Next Move for Our 


Because our population is becoming older, it is ex- 
tremely important to the nation for this increasing group 
of the aged to be well informed. Our aging citizens will 
have a very significant effect upon the nation politically 
and economically; and in local matters the increasing pro- 
portion of older men and women will have a direct bearing 
on whether a community is to be a static or dynamic one. 

It is, therefore, of utmost importance that the older 
person be informed and helped to understand the newer 
social issues and community problems. If this isn’t done, 
the older person who tends to be fixed in his thinking, 
translating the present through the past, might be resistant 
to change, even if it means social improvement. 

There is also the danger that this large unit of our 
population might be used politically for unscrupulous pur- 
poses. It is to the best interests of the individual, as well 
as of the community, for the older person to be aware of 
ideas diflerent from his own and of the changes constantly 
taking place in the social and political structure of the 
world. 

Dean Paul A. McGhee, head of the Division of General 
Education, said of this problem, that to understand better 
what is involved in the process of aging—the positive 
values that come with advancing years as well as the limita- 
tions—-the older adult needs to become informed on such 
matters as the following: 

a. Financial problems of older people. Social security, 
old age assistance, employment opportunities for older 
workers, self employment. 

b. Physiological aspects of aging. Health education 
courses. 

c. Psychological aspects of aging. Preventive mental 
hygiene. 

d. Nutritional needs. 

e. Adjustments in family and_ social relationships. 
Grandparent education. Living with other adults. 

f. Forming new concepts of successful living. Working 
for satisfaction rather than money. 

g. Agencies serving the aged. Public health facilities, 
nental hygiene clinics, visiting nurses, recreation centers, 
employment centers, the old age nursing homes. 

Dean McGhee added, “Already established adult pro- 


Elderly?" 


grams—with no segregation of age groups—provide a 
wealth of training opportunities and the general cultural 
education so necessary to full mature living. Also, data 
of the kind described can be integrated into special short 
lecture-discussion courses of value not only to older per- 
sons, but to individuals in the middle years who are giving 
thought to successful retirement in later life. A beginning 
has been made, but much remains to be done.” 

Like everyone else, our older adults need to love and be 
loved in order to be healthy. But this is not possible when 
they are suddenly confronted with inactivity which may 
turn them into crochety, nervous individuals. Psychiatrists 
warn that idle retirement is likely to aggravate personality 
defects, to bring out deep irritations, and turn a fine citi- 
zen into a liability to himself and to others. 

Education, the conference decided, is one of the im- 
portant answers to the double question, “What can we do 
for the increasing number of elderly people, and what can 
they do for themselves?” It is not the only answer, but it 
will help enrich the lives of millions of Americans who 
otherwise would be left helplessly rocking their way into 
senility. 





*Released by New York University Bureau of Information. 


Sculpture is one of the many arts gaining in popularity among men 
and women who soon face retirement and long empty hours. 





One “must” on the program: each camper had to make his or her own 
name tag. Wooden squares, macaroni letters, glue, pins and brushes 
were on hand and original masterpieces were turned out in no time. 


Food prepared by Oakland recreatior, department camp cooks was 
delivered piping hot. Noon-time rulings included, “Serve yourself,” 
“seconds for all” and “help clean up.” Campers traveled back and 
forth by chartered bus, remaining until evening on Thursday for a 
hot meal served around the campfire instead of mid-day luncheon. 


Below: Making marbleized paper for gift wrappings occupied leisure 
hours of these four. Other crafts were popular. Strolls, nature talks 
and walks, fly casting, row boating, games of all kinds and “just plain 
relaxing” out-of-doors made camp days memorable to all. 





“Haven't played croquet for decades,” Mrs. C. 
sputtered. She found it a great surprise and a 
pleasant one, to win over her co-players. 


* 


“It has been many a day .. .,” so said these 
two seniors, when they spied the bicycles. 
There were a few half-spills, but it was fun! 


“Toast for us,” said these two campers, when 
they spotted this concrete outdoor fireplace 
with a convenient grill, in the Lake Temescal 
picnic area. Many seniors tried their hands. 
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More than sixty men and women, “past 50,” experienced the time of their lives last August at the West 


Coast's first day camp for senior citizens, sponsored by the Oakland, California, recreation department. 


Stunts and skits, “tall tales” and sings around the campfire were acclaimed the best fun ever. 


DAY CAMP FOR OLDSTERS 


\ first day camp for oldsters was conducted by the Oakland, California, 
recreation department last August. Everyone had a wonderful time; and a 
colored slide series of photographs was made of the experience for a showing 
at Governor Warren's October conference in Sacramento on the Problems of 
the Aging. This conference was held to provide an opportunity for a represent- 
ative group of California citizens to identify and explore the problems and 
needs of the older people of the state's population and to recommend the 


action necessary to solve them. “So that,” says Governor Warren, 
“our senior citizens may live through their later years in dignity, 
security and usefulness. 


Robert W. Crawford has been superintendent of recreation in Oakland, California 
since 1946, after serving as USN Lieutenant Commander Recreation and Welfare 


Otheer and as Special Service Director, Veterans Administration. He was in- 
strumental in setting up one of the first city-wide headquarters for senior citizens 
on the West Coast, under public recreation auspices, and received the Oakland 
junior Chamber of Commerce Good Government award in 1948. 

Having served the city of Oakland as Chief Warden of the civilian defense pro- 
gram during the early part of this year, Mr. Crawford is transferring to the 
position of Superintendent of Recreation of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, effec- 


tive March 15, 1952. 
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bt Sixty Plus® 


oe any wise plan can be set up for elderly people 
or for any other group of people, it is necessary to 
have a clearly defined ideal in mind, a target to aim at—a 
goal, which perhaps is never reached but toward which 
we hope to move at any rate. Sich an ideal community 
would be one in which each member lived the abundant 
life of vigorous good health of body and soul, but we find 
good health? 
Health is a shibboleth which is on everyone’s tongue but 


ourselves involved in definitions. What is 


to which each tongue gives a new meaning. The oculist is 
primarily interested in health of the eyes, the cardiologist 
in health of the heart and the arteries, the public health 
officer in freedom from infectious disease, the psychiatrist 
in mental well-being. I want to make the point very clear 
that health is essentially indivisable. There is no such 
thing as a truly healthy body when the spirit is sick, and 
there is no such thing as a truly healthy mind and spirit 
in a body which is wracked by physical disease. | remem- 
ber a neighbor of ours when | was a little boy who sensed 
this truth. She was a very religious person and she wisely 
excused the peccadillos of a fellow church member with 
the remark that it was very hard for a dyspeptic to enjoy 
religion. 

Do you and I need to be mentally and emotionally 
well? I ask that question because | feel that older people 
are like the rest of us. There is no mysterious seachange 
which takes place at sixty or sixty-five making the re- 
quirements for the abundant life differ in later years from 
those of middle age. So what are the things that you and 
I need to be truly well and happy? It is precisely on this 
point of what we need, and what we imagine we need, that 
there is some of the fuzziest thinking. There is an almost 
universal impression, an almost instinctive reaction, that 
what we need most is an assured and ever increasing 
inflow of possessions, pleasures. friendships, appreciation. 
This is the short-sighted, the childish, the egocentric point 
of view. When insight becomes mature we then make the 


great discovery that what we need most is an outflow of 


*Address given by Boston physician at the National Recreation 
Congress in October, 1951. 
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interest and creative energy into the community about us. 
We are rich not in what we take but in what we give 
away. He that seeketh to save his life shall lose it. There 
is no more certain way to become sick and miserable than 
to have denied to us the opportunity to take an integral 
and productive part in the life of the community. 

It is here that society has gone astray in its thinking 
about older people. It has tended to adopt the viewpoint 
that the most delectable state for any man is one of idle- 
ness, that the goal of one’s active years is finally to be 
supported in idleness, that a grown, mature adult can again 
be happy in the condition of the infant wherein he receives 
all of his needs from society but no longer makes any 
contribution thereto. No one really wants to be idle. No 
one wants to be unnecessary, to be shelved, be set aside, a 
mere parasite, ornamental perhaps, but useless nevertheless. 
Everyone is really happiest when his faculties and capaci- 
ties, however meagre, are used to the full. If you will 
recall the happy days in your experience, almost without 
exception you will find that they have been days when 
your energies were wholly taken up in some useful project 
or enterprise. 

For the indigent old, society has made a beginning at 
least. In this country it does provide at least a subsistence 
of food and shelter, but it is all too apparent that the 
results are pitifully inadequate. The bare avoidance of 
starvation is no bright substitute for death. Have you ever 
visited a City Home, or Home for Indigent Females or 
Home for Aged Couples? What haunts me in such places 
is not neglect of the body. Often the quarters are clean 
and neat and warm enough. But those rows of people 
sitting against the wall with bored, listless, hopeless faces, 
waiting only for the next meal because they have nothing 
else to do! 

Contrast with these dejected, often querulous people the 
contented, frequently delightful, older people who live in 
our homes or on our streets. I do not think the difference 
can be explained on a simple economic basis. Nor is it 
true that the more fortunate group was necessarily born 
with greater resources of character or of capacity for find- 
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ing life interesting. It is rather that they still have some- 
thing for which to live. They are still wanted by someone. 
They are often still needed in some essential household 
role, such as carpenter, tinker, gardener, babysitter. They 
still have a market for their outflow of energy, interest and 
affection. 

Nevertheless, these people who make no complaint, 
whose lives seem to them and to others quite satisfying, 
often taste only a fraction of the zest of life which might 
be theirs. Patients of mine who have held positions of 
considerable responsibility come to the retiring age and | 
say to them: Do not retire from work, retire to more con- 
work,—-for the Community Fund, for the Red 
Cross, for the church or the schools, for the Scouts. And 
Oh, Doctor, you can’t imagine how busy I am. 


genial 


they reply: 
Why, I spend an hour every day edging the lawn; then | 
have to do shopping for Mary. And there are the grand- 
children whom we want to visit every week. They are not 
unhappy. They are busy enough to escape boredom; but 
they are too willing to dally away their days, to let their 
special talents and abilities, perfected by long years of 
experience, gradually rust away from sheer disuse. And 
to the extent that they stop the outflow of their abilities 
into the community and are content to contract into their 
own petty selves, to that extent they become less healthy. 
(ll too often the change in interest proves lethal and they 
come to a premature end. Life is synonymous with growth 
and when growth stops, life is not apt to linger much 
longer. 

It is easy to divide older people into two classes, the 
indigent and the independent. To some extent this is 
justifiable and inevitable, but this problem of the relation 
of life interest to health has nothing to do with monetary 


income. I would like to see all older people meet their 





Readers:—Dr. Brailey’s suggestion of clubs for the 
elderly is excellent, but are such clubs the only 
answer? Many recreation departments are suc- 
cessfully including these people, with other age 
groups, in various phases of the general recrea- 
tion program—such as square dancing, singing, 
arts and crafts, parties. Won't you please write 
us briefly, stating your own experience in this 
respect?—Ed., 











needs and problems together and not as two separated 
economic groups. 

The very large majority of older people who are eco- 
nomically independent will shun any effort you make 
which has the slightest suggestion of charity. On the other 
hand if you consider together all the people in your com- 
munity who are sixty years old, or older, you will find 
that they constitute nearly ten percent of the entire popula- 
tion. They control funds enough to finance their own 
salvation, if they can only be sparked by the right leader- 
ship and inspired by a vision of the possibilities which 
they may realize. 

Why should not our older folk be organized into clubs, 


with both social and business aspects, something in the 
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Meriden, Connecticut, older folks enjoy the sociability that goes 
with a cup of tea; and now have a fine clubhouse of their own. 


manner of the Nationai Grange, perhaps? Some of the 
functions of such clubs ought to be to find employment in 
the business world for those who wish to be employed, to 
equip hobby shops for woodworking, weaving, jewelry 
making, painting and so on. Such shops would provide the 
delights of teaching for ex-teachers and instruction for 
would-be pupils. Such clubs should provide, also, quarters 
for dinners, get togethers and fun, with opportunities for 
culinary artists to practice their art. 

Our mass production civilization has provided us with 
an extraordinary number of gadgets which are relatively 
cheap. By the same token we have become poor in the ar- 
tistic forms which may be expressed in individual hand- 
crafts. The handcrafts which such clubs could turn out 
might in time prove self-supporting, but whether they earn 
their way in whole or in part is not very important. They 
would make life happy and significant for a great many 
people, if the idea once became popular, and such a divi- 
dend would surely justify the cost. As you can see, I feel 
that the chief distinction between the activities of a man 
or a woman before retiring and after retiring should be 
that after retiring he ought to be free to do congenial work 
and no longer be required to meet a deadline or punch a 
time clock. 

Is recreation needed for older people? Of course it is. 
But recreation is that which recreates and activity which 
is recreative for one person may not be recreative for 
another. What is needed by our older folk is not more 
television sets, more free movies, more moonlight sailing 
down the bay.’ Their recreation should be that which leaves 
them with the deep conviction: I still belong to this com- 
munity. I have friends here and I am needed here. I am 
respected by the members of this community both as a 
person and for the things which I do to make it a better 
community in which to live. 
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Volunteers and Senior Citizens 


NE OF THE MOST INTERESTING and exciting develop- 
ments in Winnipeg during the past year has been 
the expansion of leisure-time services for senior citizens. 

Two years ago, the City of Winnipeg asked the Central 
Volunteer Bureau to undertake entertainment for Old Age 
Pensioners at the 75th-Birthday Celebrations of the city. 
Some three hundred volunteers were involved in this proj- 
ect, and after a very successful picnic for over fifteen hun- 
dred guests, the volunteers made their report to the bureau. 
Time after time their notes and phone calls asked the same 
question, “Can more be done for these lonely people? Are 
there any facilities for some kind of services for them?” 

One of the most vital services volunteers can offer the 
community is interpretation. If they see a need, they can 
report it and help meet it; and this is exactly what hap- 
pened here. A “Senior Citizens’ Recreation Committee” 
was formed by the C.V.B. board and things started. 

The first thing, of course, was a study of existing serv- 
ices to discover the scope of their work. Many groups are 
doing a splendid job: the National Council of Jewish 
Women with their Golden Age Club, the Soroptimists with 
their Happy Hour Club, the Women’s Presbytery of the 
United Church with their Happy Hour Club, and so on. 
Committee members put their heads together and pooled 
all the learning and experience that could be found. Writ- 
ten and printed material from all over the continent was 
gathered and studied. A huge spot map of the city was 
prepared, and existing services noted along with data con- 
cerning concentration of the population of senior citizens. 

Before any action was taken, the committee thought 
carefully about standards of service, quality and type of 
program required, and the part to be played by volunteers. 
Winnipeg is unique in the number of community clubs in 
operation in the city. The public parks board has helped 
in the building of community centers in many areas, and 
the C.V.B. committee recognized such centers as ideal 
locations for senior citizens’ recreation. 

The committee, consisting of both professional and lay 
representatives of various interested groups, such as the 
National Council and the Soroptimist Club, and the School 
of Social Work of the University of Manitoba, decided 
that before any long-term project could be successful, it 
must be tested and proven on a small scale. So a pilot 
project was planned. 


The Ladies’ Auxiliary of the West-End Memorial Com- 
munity Club was approached and their enthusiastic 
cooperation was immediate and encouraging. One of the 
basic principles on which the committee insisted was the 
active participation of the senior citizens themselves. The 


f 


planning group consisted of some volunteers from the 


Ladies’ Auxiliary, some members of the C.V.B. committee. 





Miss BaYER is Executive Secretary. Central Volunteer Bu- 
reau, Department of Welfare Council of Greater Winnipeg. 
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and a group of senior citizens from the area. Every detail 
of organization was carefully considered, and difficulties 
were anticipated as far ahead as possible. As a result of 
this cautious and deliberate planning, the Pioneer Social 
Club at the West-End Memorial is a flourishing success. 

The pilot project was moving along nicely when a flood 
halted all progress in the work of the committee. However, 
some fifty members of the Pioneer Social Club were able 
to help with the flood operations at the center, thereby 
proving a second basic principle—that the senior citizen 
can serve the community as well as be served. 

The Broadway-Optimist Community Club was ap- 
proached next, and here was a real challenge. The area 
was large, and the potential membership of the senior citi- 
zen’s group was impossible to estimate. Nonetheless, the 
volunteers went to work, and from a handful of fourteen 
members, the club mushroomed until it now has over one 
hundred and fifty members. They meet for a social after- 
noon every Wednesday, and their Glee Club meets on 
Friday, their discussion group on Monday afternoons. The 
club has filled a real need in terms of offering friendship 
to lonely people, activity and interest where there was 
boredom, happiness where there was discontent. 

Clubs were started in three other centers, and in the 
course of one year, regular leisure-time services have been 
made available for over three hundred senior citizens, in 
addition to those already served by other agencies. 

The keynote has been participation by the club mem- 
bers themselves. In a training course offered by the C.V.B., 
for volunteers working with senior citizens, self-govern- 
ment by the senior citizens is stressed. The course in- 
cludes special techniques of organization and administra- 
tion, program planning, financing, intake, ali directed 
toward the active participation of the senior club members. 
The bureau is ready to offer continuing supervision and 
guidance to all volunteers. 

The volunteers learn that senior citizens are not “just 
like children”, and that—contrary to popular belief—they 
are mature and sensible adults with a very real contribu- 
tion to make to society. They need the help of volunteers, 
but they need understanding rather than patronage, and 
an opportunity to plan their own show rather than merely 
to accept a hand-out. Again and again the importance of 
careful advance planning has been emphasized. and volun- 
teers have been advised of the resources in the community 
which are available to club members. 

Without volunteers, such a project as this could never 
succeed. Certainly, guidance by professional workers is 
vital, but the final test comes through the volunteer who 
must be willing to learn, eager to work and faithful to the 
job he or she has accepted. 

The pattern has been successfully sketched and _ tried. 
It is to be hoped that initial success in this field is the 
beginning of ever-growing expansion in the matter of well- 


planned leisure-time services for our senior citizens. 
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Recreation is synonymous with service, and to the di- 
rector of recreation there is no greater source of satisfac- 
tion than that of observing the result of his efforts to help 
his fellow men to enrich their way of living. It is the smile 
on the face of the freckled youngster who has hooked a 
big one, or the stout lad who has slammed out a homer, 
or the litthe miss who has just learned the art of a graceful 
dive. Great as these satisfactions are, however, they are 
humble in contrast to the supreme experience of seeing the 
sparkle return to the eyes, a sprightliness to the step of 
the “Golden Ager” who has been helped to find a new 
meaning to life. The advent of the Golden Age Clubs has 
brought happiness to scores of people for whom, previous- 
ly. each dreary day had been the same as the one pre- 
ceding it. 

Only the ingenuity and imagination of the person in 
charge can limit the program of the Golden Agers. Crea- 
tive and cultural pursuits, social activities and even mild 
athletic endeavors all fit well into a scheme of things. It 
all starts with the simple idea of meeting people of similar 
ages, tastes and ideals, of chatting over old times and hav- 
ing the opportunity of preparing and eating suitable re- 
freshments together. 

lhe majority of Golden Age Clubs follow the principle 
of eliminating dues, to spare embarrassment to anyone, 
but giving to those who want to help out financially in 
some way, however small. a chance to contribute. A _re- 
ceptacle is placed somewhere in the clubrooms and any 
member who so desires, may drop something into the 
kitty. 

The Golden Age Club of Meriden, Connecticut, was or- 
ganized in April 1951 as one of the services of the de- 
partment of recreation. A series of newspaper articles pre- 
ceded the opening session so that the elderly people were 
somewhat prepared for what was to come. The first meet- 
ing was a huge success; and of the group of men on the 
speaker's platform, all were over eighty—each a leader and 
still actively engaged in his own special field. One was 
Mr. Arthur Williamson, eighty-one-year-old Westchester 
artist, who exhibits his paintings every year, and another, 
Mr. Joseph B. Zellman, who has twice appeared on the 
television show “Life begins at Eighty.” Mr. Zellman is 
actively engaged in teaching music in Meriden and main- 
tains his own studio. 

On every Saturday afternoon, the Girl’s Club cooperated 
by loaning its facilities. These consisted of a large gymna- 
sium, with kitchen and dressing rooms all on the same 
floor. The thirty-five charter members of the club felt 
that more people should be brought into the fold, and 
each member was delighted to help out in this respect. In 
six weeks there were sixty-five registered members, with 
about sixty faithfully attending every meeting. With the 
advent of hot weather it was decided to curtail the weekly 





Vir. Cook is the Superintendent of Recreation in Meriden. 
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meetings in favor of periodic outings. Three of these were 
held at various places in Meriden, one of them a joint 
meeting with a group from Shelton. All concerned en- 
joyed the joint meeting so much that it was decided to 
hold a larger meeting in September, which would include 
as many clubs as possible. 

In the meantime, activity went on for the Meriden 
group. One of the local theatres opened its doors to the 
Golden Agers once a week, a local sportsman took the 
male members deep sea fishing, and one of thé local tele- 
vision stores donated a TV set to the club. It is loaned 
out, at two-week intervals, to shut-ins—to bring happiness 
and a glimpse of the ouside world to those unable to come 
to the meetings. 

For the joint jamboree in Meriden, invitations were 
sent to clubs in Shelton, New Haven, New Britain, Hart- 
ford and East Hartford. All of these agreed to meet with 
the Meriden club on September 22, 1951, for a day of en- 


tertainment, discussions, exhibits and lunch. Oldest among 
the two hundred to two hundred fifty Golden Agers attend- 
ing, and one of the most active, was ninety-nine-year-old 
George Worcester, Vice President of the New Haven Club. 





Singing is popular with everyone, and the Meriden Golden Agers 
are no exception. All enjoyed a fine time at the joint meeting. 


The program got under way at ten a.m. when Reverend 
George Hagendorn was called upon for the invocation. The 
program included greetings by Mayor Howard E. Houston, 
an invitation to visit the Bradley Home, addresses by each 
of the various club presidents, and a speech by Mr. Hector 
Le Maire, Director of Education at the Rocky Hill Veter- 
an’s Hospital. Dr. Bertram Ball, president of the New 
Haven club, was elected chairman for the coming year. 
Highlight of the day was the announcement that the city 
would make the Andrews Homestead, historical landmark 
in Meriden, available to the Golden Agers for their club 
rooms. Thus, the Meriden group will be one of the few 
clubs now maintaining its own clubhouse—a headquarters 
available for use at any hour of the day or night. 
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How To Do IT ¢ by, Zonk L Gejolos 


Make your own baseball bases. 
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—- <u” Zee MATERIALS 
= |.Old fire hose. 
2.\Zinch bolts. 
3.\Vashers. 


METHOD 4. White paint. ( 
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4. Paint base white. 





NOTE / 


Long pieces of hose can be used for foul lines. Drive long 
spikes thru fire hose at six foot interva/s 10 hold in place. 
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One party group used page headings 


as part of the decoration. High on 
each blank space of wall they stapled 
large colored letters that spelled out 
Society, Art, Comics, Sports, House- 
HOLD, CLASSIFIED Aps, and so on. Un- 
der these headings appeared appro- 
priate news items—most of them in- 
cluding names of people present. You 
that 


“never a dull moment” at this party! 


can easily imagine there was 
Everyone found something of interest 


and amusement. somewhere on the 


wall. Those who found their own 
names added most to the laughter. (In- 
cidentally, all news items had been 
carefully checked by the general chair- 
man before they were posted. The ob- 
ject was to keep people amused—even 
at someone else’s expense, but in a 
friendly, kindly manner. Had anyone 
gone home with hurt feelings the par- 
ty would have been better without these 


news items! ) 





Miss SCANLON is @ training specialist 
in social recreation on the NRA staff. 
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HERE’S THE LATEST; but it’s not really news! 

















For many years now, 


Tue Newspaper has ranked high on the list of popular themes for prize winning 


parties, and it’s easy to understand why. The program possibilities that present 


themselves along this line are limitless. 


Just think of all the different columns, sections and page headings in the 


average paper. These alone provide innumerable ideas for program, decoration 


and refreshments. The way in which such ideas are used will depend on the 


people who are using them. There could be one hundred newspaper parties and 


not two of them alike! 


Another group, giving the same kind 
of party, used a pre-party activity that 
was in keeping with the theme. All 
about the room, the committee had 
posted pictures of people famous in 
the news, and placed a number on 
each. The pictures were mounted on 
colored paper and arranged in hap- 
hazard manner. Some were high on 
the walls, some low; some were easy 
to find, some not; and no attempt had 
been made to keep them in numerical 
order. Upon arrival, each player was 
given a pencil and paper and told to 
number his paper from one to twenty. 
This accomplished, he was free to 
wander from picture to picture, and 
beside the corresponding number on 
he was to write his 


his own paper, 


identification of the person in each 
picture. 

The pictures had been clipped from 
any and every page in the paper! The 
people who read only the front page 
had no trouble at all recognizing the 
local hero of the day whose deeds (and 


face) had recently appeared in the 


news. Younger readers who devote so 
much time to the comics found their 
favorites on the wall, too! The town 
identified the mayor, 
town clerk and superintendent of 


fathers easily 


schools—who were also “among those 
present.” The high school group quick- 
ly recognized their football captain, 
coach and others. Perhaps no one play- 
ing the game could identify all of the 
pictures, but there was almost no play- 
er who could not identify some. The 
committee had considered every age 
and interest group. 

Special events of the evening have 
sometimes been fitted into the “page 
idea.” The stage has been designated 
as the FasHion Pace and at some 
point in the evening a fashion show is 
presented. Even the “fashions” thus 
become part of the program. First. the 
players are divided into teams. Each 
team is given a pile of newspapers and 
a bundle of toothpicks. At a signal 
from the leader, each team dresses one 
of its own members in the “latest.” At 
the end of the time allocated, usually 
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about ten minutes, each team sends its 
model backstage while other members 
get the best seat they can find to view 
the feature production. 

A fashion commentator is a “must.” 
Someone from the local radio station 
is usually glad to help out in this re- 
spect. Last, but far from least, comes 
an accompanist. A good pianist, who 
can quickly think of an appropriate 
tune for each model, will do much to 
insure the success of the show. Some 
numbers that are frequently used are 
“A Pretty Girl,” “Paper Doll,” “Pretty 
Baby,” “Oh, You Beautiful Doll,” 
“Sweet and Lovely,” “School Days,” 
“Here Comes the Bride” and “By the 
Sea, By the Sea, By the Beautiful 
Sea.” Some of these can be used with 
almost any model, others for only cer- 
tain ones. But you can be almost sure 
of at least one bride, and one bathing 
beauty (usually the biggest man pres- 
ent) appearing in the show. 

To allow more leeway and provide a 
greater variety of models, the teams 
are sometimes allowed to draw from 
any page instead of just the fashion 
page. The name of the event then 
often becomes PARADE OF PEOPLE 
Wuo Make tHe News. In this in- 
stance, Indians, Hawaiians, sailors, sol- 
diers, baseball players usually appear, 
too. In either event, this part of the 
program is very likely to be the hit of 
the evening. 

Refreshment corners, or tables, have 
been labeled HouseHOLD in keeping 
with the page heading idea. One group, 
however, served refreshments from the 
Press Box—over which hung a large 
sign, “Eat, drink and be merry, for to- 
morrow you meet a deadline.” 

Once, when one of the committee 
members happened to be a talented 
artist, he was established with his 
easel, charcoal and other equipment 
under the heading Comics. Here he 
quickly sketched pictures of anyone 
who cared to sit for a portrait. When 
each was completed it was hung on the 
wall, for Comic Pace behind the art- 
ist. Everyone present, whether or not 
he had courage to sit himself, en- 
joyed looking at the “comics.” People 
who posed claimed their pictures at 
the end of the party, and had a sou- 
venir to take home with them. 

To promote this activity, a person 
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dressed as a well known comic 
character went among the participants 
distributing pamphlets which said, 
“See You In the Funnies,” and told 
about the artist and his part in the 
evening s program. 

For general atmosphere, committees 
have been known to wear green eye 
shades and pencils behind their ears. 
Photographers with real or make be- 
lieve cameras have rushed here and 
there taking pictures. Roving re- 
porters have gone about asking per- 
fectly ridiculous questions. Women 
who represent Dorothy Dix, the editor 
of Advice to the Lovelorn and similar 
columns have added immeasurably to 
the spirit of the occasion. Front door, 
first night type of interviews, set the 
stage, as it were, early! Needless to say, 
the success of these ventures depends 
greatly upon the people who take the 
leading parts in them! 

Program, or special activities, can 
be thought up or adapted. A varia- 
tion of the game, “Animated Alpha- 
bet,” has been used often. Instead of 
forming words, however, the teams in 
this case “make the headlines.” Two 
teams, of twenty-eight players each, 
are lined up on either side of the 
room, facing each other. Each team 
is given a different colored set of al- 
phabet cards. Each player on the team 








holds one letter. The leader reads 
aloud a headline. Players, from each 
team, holding the letters used in the 
headline hurry to a designated spot 
and arrange themselves in proper se- 
that is, so that the headline 
can easily be read by the remainder 


quence 


of the group. First team to accomplish 
this wins a point! Headlines that can 
be used include: Big Sale; Man Bites 
Dog: Shop Early; Give Now; Cab 
Lost; and so on. (Such headlines use a 
given letter only once! ) 

The old game of “Reuben and Ra- 





chel” can be played as “Maggie and 
Jiggs.” 
circle formed by the other players. 


Both are in the center of a 


Maggie is blindfolded. She calls Jiggs 
who obediently answers, “Here Mag- 
gie!” Whereupon Maggie reaches out 
and tries to grab him. But Jiggs, 
knowing what will happen if he gets 
caught, ducks and dodges and tries to 
escape her clutches. Maggie continues 
calling and Jiggs promptly answers 
until as always, he’s caught. (The cir- 
cle may have to close in repeatedly 
until poor Jiggs has no chance to es- 
cape, but the end is always the same.) 
“Doghouse” is also a variation of an 
old favorite. Players are seated in a 
horseshoe formation. One _ player, 
“Dagwood” sits alone in front of and 
facing the group. The place where he 
is sitting is known as the “doghouse” 
the place where Dagwood spends 
most of his time. But Dagwood doesn’t 
like to be in the doghouse, so he calls 
on his friends to help him out. These 
are so numerous he cannot remember 
all their names. So he calls them by 
number. (Players are numbered from 
left to right around the horseshoe. 
Highest number is Dagwood’s. All 
players retain their original numbers 
throughout game.) The players desig- 
nated by the numbers Dagwood calls 
must jump up and trade places. Dag- 
wood meanwhile tries to get into one 
of the vacated seats. The player left 
without a seat has to go into the dog- 
house; and he becomes known as Dag- 
wood—even though he retains his 
original number. When Dagwood be- 
comes hard pressed he calls loudly on 


“Blondie.” When 


he does, everyone must get up and 


his very best friend 


change seats. Dagwood is almost sure 
to get out of the doghouse on this 


move, 


The perennial pattern of charades 
may be easily adapted to newspaper 
themes. Such slogans as, “All the 
news that’s fit to print,” or famous 


editorial names may be used. 


There are many other games, and 
many other ideas which can be adapted 
to a Newspaper Party. These are only 
a few that have been tried! When you 
have your newspaper party, won’t you 
please send us an account of some of 
the things you found most successful? 
We'd like to hear about them. 
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® The Recreation and Park Yearbook 
for 1950 made available for the first 
time information as to the total ex- 
penditures by municipalities for rec- 
reation and park service. The year- 
book figures provide the basis for 
comparisons of recreation and park 
expenditures by cities of varying popu- 
lation groups. The table that follows 
indicates the per capita expenditures 
in 403 cities that reported the employ- 
ment of full-time, year-round recrea- 
tion leadership in 1950 and also the 
amount spent for recreation and park 
It affords an answer to the 
question that is often asked: “What 
do other cities in our population group 


services. 


spend for parks and recreation?” 
It will be noted from the following 
table that the highest per capita ex- 


penditures are found, on the average, 
in the cities under 25,000 in popula- 
tion. Cities between 25,000 and 50,000 
spend the least per capita and the 
larger cities spend increasingly more. 
No group of cities over 50,000, how- 
ever, spent as much in 1950 as the 
three groups with an under 25,000 
population. 

Also, in the table, only current ex- 
penditures for operation, maintenance 
and leadership are recorded—capital 
items are omitted. Cities spending 
more than three dollars per capita for 
parks and recreation outnumber those 
spending less than two dollars. The 
average per capita expenditure was 
between two and three dollars per 
capita. Thirty cities spent five dollars 
or more per capita in 1950. 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES 





Table I 


Number of Cities with Per Capita 
Expenditure of 





Number Average 


Under $.50 $1.00 $1.50 $2.00 $3.00 $4.00 $5.00 











Population of per to to to to to to and 
Group Cities Capita $.50 $.99 $1.49 $1.99 $2.99 $3.99 $4.99 Over 
Under 5,000 17 $6.30 ] 1 ] 4 2 2 6 
5,000 - 10,000 1] $3.37 3 ] 6 14 6 5 6 
10,000 - 25,000 92 $2.78 ] 6 18 15 23 17 4 8 
25,000 - 50,000 84 $2.19 3 0) 18 14 24 1] 2 3 
50,000 - 100,000 78 $2.34 ] 5 14 17 24 7 6 4 
100,000 - 250,000 55 $2.40 3 8 14 17 8 5 _ 
250.000 and over 36 $2.64 5 6 16 6 3 
Totals 103 $2.70 5 27 65 73 122 57 24 30 
Table Il. which follows. indicates tween 100,000 and 250.000. Cities 


the per capita expenditures for leader- 
ship salaries and wages in 373 cities 
with full-time, year-round leadership. 
In general, the average per capita ex- 
for leadership 
with the size of the city. The highest 


penditure decreases 


per capita expenditure is made in cities 
under 5,000; the lowest, in cities be- 


spending less than fifty cents per capi- 
ta equal in number those spending 
between fifty cents and one dollar. A 
total of sixty-five cities spent more 
than one dollar per capita for leader- 
ship in 1950. The number of these 
spending in excess of two dollars 
doubled since 1948. 


LEADERSHIP EXPENDITURES 














Table I 
Number of Cities with Per Capita 
Expenditure of 
Number Average Under $.25 $.50 $.75 $1.00 $1.50 $2.00 
Population of per to to to to to and 
Group Cities Capita $.25 $49 $74 $99 $1.49 $1.99 Over 
Under 5,000 13 $1.90 1 ] 2 4 ] 4 
5,000 - 10,000 34 $1.09 1 9 5 10 3 3 
10,000 - 25,000 85 $ .74 4 22 23 22 9 1 l 
25,000 - 50,000 83 $ .63 8 27 28 9 7 2 2 
50,000 - 100,000 7] $ .55 12 29 13 7 10 - ~~ 
100,000 - 250,000 53 $ .48 13 16 15 5 4 
250,000 and over 34 $ 51 5 14 8 6 ] 
Totals 373 3 68 S is o% +6 = 10 10 
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JOBS WITH A PLUS 
IN THE YWCA 


Emphasis on Creative Leadership 
uire Bachelor's degree and experience, 
such as Recreation—Group-Work—Teaching. 


Write to Personnel Services, 
National Board, YWCA 
600 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
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Comparisons of total recreation and 
park expenditures in 1950 and in pre- 
ceding years are not possible because 
total park expenditures were included 
in the yearbook for 1950, for the first 
time. Leadership expenditures, how- 
ever, have been reported in each year- 


book. 


Table III] indicates the marked 


increase in the per capita expenditure 


for recreation leadership in every 
population group between 1946 and 
1950. During this period the average 
per capita figure, for all the cities re- 
porting, increased forty-five per cent 


during the four year period. 


LEADERSHIP EXPENDITURES 1946, 1948, 1950 





Table III 


Population 


Average Per Capita Leadership Expenditure for 








THE NEW 9TH EDITION 


HANDICRAFT 


BY LESTER GRISWOLD 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


SIMPLIFIED 
PROCEDURE & PROJECTS 

Basketry Lapidary 
Bookbinding Leathercraft 
Ceramics Metalcraft 
Cordcraft Plastics 
Fabric Decoration Weaving 

Woodworking 

PRICE $4.00 

Order from Booksellers and Craft Supply 
Dealers 
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MEDART 


e Gymnasium Equipment 
e Telescopic Gym Seats 


e Basketball Scoreboards 


e Basketball Backstops 


e Steel Lockers, Lockerobes 
and Grade-Robes 


Write for Catalog 
FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, inc. 


566 DE KALB ST ST. LOUIS 18, MO. 


) For 78 Years 
utp The Standard Of Quality 
wo 
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painting, lead casting Group 1946 1948 1950 
and many other methods —_y - ra e)¢ 
completely described and l py gg FE 7 $1.44 < 
illustrated. Ideal for grou). ov, . 66 Ti 0 
education or personal use 10,000 - 25,000 46 9 74 
CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 25,000 - 50,000 37 M 63 

Dept. 90,000 - 100,000 ms i) AB Oo 

785 Carnegie Avenue 100,000 - 250,000 28 3A AB 
Cleveland _15._Ohio 250,000 and over 32 41 1 
Totals $ .47 $ .57 $ 68 





Arts and Crafts for Recreation at a 


State University 


\t Minnesota University the Art- 
craft Workshop makes an important 
contribution to the overall program of 
the Student Union. Not only does it 
add variety but it broadens the rec- 
reational spirit of the whole. The arts 
of woodworking, metal smithing, weav- 
ing. leatherworking, ceramics, graphic 
arts and photography, carried on un- 
der the same roof with the rest of the 
program of games, entertainments, 
club work and cultural activity, bring 
new personalities to Coffman Memorial 
Union and at the same time open up to 
all the students a sense of the many- 
sidedness of college life. 

Experience has proved that basic 
hand tools, of professional quality, 
should be purchased at the beginning. 
Then a program of major purchases 
of power tools should be laid down. 
As amount of basic equipment has ex- 
panded, and as the number of students 
using it has increased, the more frothy 
ornamental crafts have disappeared. 
This fact indicates the really funda- 
mental character of college students’ 
manual arts needs. The more trivial 
crafts had a natural demise. An exam- 
ple is the discontinuance of picture 
frame mouldings. Many pictures are 
The above information submitted by 
FRANK VERRALL, Supervisor of Art- 
craft Workshop, Univ. of Minnesota. 


framed at the shop, but the students 
now start with raw lumber. Thus they 
are brought face to face with a signi- 
ficant design problem. 

This policy is being applied system- 
atically wherever it is apparent that 
the simplicity, expressiveness and 
character of the work can be bound 
up with the material itself. It would 
be easy for a shop of this kind to de- 
generate into a sort of department 
store or procurement service. To avoid 
this, a progressive simplification of 
the stocks of raw materials has been 
made to follow a thorough-going plan, 
in step with the development of shop 
patterns, shop ways of doing things 
and a craftsman’s instinct in the stu- 
dents themselves. 

Experimentation disclosed that the 
best system of handling tools is to 
abandon “checking out” and to place 
them in racks, at the benches where 
the work is to be done. To accomplish 
this and maintain a flexible use of 
space the shop is divided by movable 
screens. As a result the loss of hand 
tools has sharply decreased. 

General aims of the work can be 
characterized in terms of the growth 
of the students’ relationships to one 
another. of their understanding of 
tools as extensions of their common 
culture, their relationship to the staff 
and the university. 
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ANYONE CAN MAKE A “PAPER SHOW,” 
by Taiko Abe 


\ “Paper Show,” like lantern slides, consists of a series 
of pictures; only these are drawn on paper to illustrate 
the story to be told. Anyone can enjoy making it, with 
simple materials, and use it at home, at parties and gather- 
ings, in classrooms and Sunday schools. Actually, its con- 
struction can be an excellent group project. 

Use either the cover or the bottom of a cardboard box 
for the frame. The most practical size varies according to 
the use that is to be made of it. If it is to be shown before 
a group of more than twenty persons, about twenty by 
fifteen inches might be appropriate. A smaller one can be 
used for individual or small group enjoyment. 

Cut off the top of one of the longer sides. The frame 
must be of the right depth to hold the number of paper- 
slides with a little extra room. If it is too deep, cut off the 
three sides to the required depth. Attach another piece of 
cardboard to the back, about half of the height of the box 
from the bottom, so that the paper-slides will not fall down. 
If you use the cover of the box, the bottom can be cut into 
two and pasted to the back. 

Leave about a one-inch margin and cut out the center of 
the surface of the box straight, wavelike, or with whatever 
design you want. Paste pretty paper on it or paint it with 
your favorite color. This is your frame. 

Draw and paint the illustrations of your story on draw- 
ing paper, just the size to fit into the frame. Remember 
that one inch at all sides will be hidden behind the frame. 
If the paper is not strong enough to stand straight, paste 
it on cardboard. Mark the number of the series on the 
back of the pictures. Put them in order and place them 








BACK 
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within the frame. Now your Paper Show is ready. 
Set the frame on a high table. If an easel is available. 
it will work well. Stand behind or at the side of the frame 
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MAKE IT YOURSELF 


and as you tell your story, pick up one paper-slide each and 
place it behind the whole series as you go on. The same 
frame can, of course, be used for different sets of pictures. 

Children of all ages can easily make their own Paper 
Show. They will not only enjoy the process of making it, 
but can learn to draw and paint as well as to use their 
imaginations to create their own stories, or to visualize 
those they already know. This will also encourage them to 
tell stories in front of people. 

Paper Shows can be given as gifts to children, and often 
prove more novel and exciting than ordinary story books. 
Teachers of grade schools, high schools and Sunday 
schools can use this device in classrooms, for educational 
purposes; and it will be a highlight of entertainment at 
children’s gatherings of any sort. 


PLAN FOR EASELS 


This is a clever little device for children’s art classes. It 
was designed by Arthur Tripp of the Brattleboro recrea- 
tion department for use by little children in the community 
center, and is of simple construction. 


l. Legs 
2. Centerblock 
3. Cross pieces 


4. Lock piece 








Construction Details 











a) Use scrap lumber *%4 


: ¥ ——___—__— 
inch square, for legs 
and cross pieces. 
b) Hardwood center 
block, 4% inch by 14% A 
inch. / 
Cc) Lockpiece loose on one / 
2 ate > 4 \ 
leg, faste ned to other e ‘4 
leg with hook — this \\ 


holds easel in place 
for use. Unlock, and 
easel folds for stor- 


age. 


Four-foot height suitable for children eight to twelve 
years of age, seated on chairs. Allow three and one-half 
feet for bench seating. 

Hinge detail 

Use one-inch, square strap hinges 
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Community Programs 


Inelude Servicemen 


WEEK-END PACKAGE TOURS 


Great success has been experienced 
with a “package program” for service 
personnel, by communities as far away 
as three hundred miles from a military 
installation. Usually the program in- 
volves a combination of sightseeing 
or a tour including one or two of the 
following: a dance, party, movie, din- 
ner at a private home, a sports or 
cultural event. 

A responsible group in the com- 
munity organizes the program for a 
specified number of men. The event 
starts on a Friday night or Saturday 
morning, and ends on Sunday after- 
noon or evening. The local community 
arranges for lodging and meals at 
special rates. Some of the events are 
free, some are at reduced rates and 
some at full cost. Frequently, the mili- 
tary services arrange for transporta- 
tion, but when they cannot do so, an 
alternate is to secure bus transporta- 
tion from the community at a special 
group rate. The entire cost is esti- 
mated and a set price is charged for 
the entire “package.” The post com- 
mander is informed of the details. 


Air Force Particularly Interested 


Because many air force installations 
are located in remote sections of the 
country, the Office of 
Services of the Air Force is highly in 


Community 


favor of the “package programs.” A 
fine example of the operation of such 
a project is furnished by the Mountain 
Home Air Force Base in Idaho and 
the citizens of Ogden, Utah. Many of 
the men at the base are Negroes, and 
Ogden—although three hundred fifty 
miles away—has approximately thirty- 
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five hundred Negro citizens. 

A Negro sergeant in the special 
services office at the base got in touch 
with the director of the Wall Street 
Community Center, a facility of the 
city parks and recreation department 
in Ogden. The director of the center 
discussed the subject with his board of 
directors, who are leading Negro resi- 
dents of Ogden. With the cooperation 
of citizens and the staff of the center, 
the following services were planned: 

a) Overnight hotel and room accommo- 
dations at reasonable rates. 

b) A Saturday night dinner dance. 

c) Junior and senior hostesses. 


d) Sunday morning church and 
hours. 


The Mountain Home Air Force Base 


social 


staff provided the following: 

a) Seventy-two hour passes because of the 
three-hundred-fifty-mile bus ride. 

b) Chartered Greyhound busses, on which 
the men were given special round-trip rates. 

c) Supervisory detail. 

d) Ample advance notice to the local 
committee of the number of men taking the 
trip. 

In reporting on this particular proj- 
ect, the Regional Representative of 
the Office of Community Services, 
Howard Beresford, said: 

“The success of the project depends 
upon a good citizen committee and 
solid neighborhood support. This is 
particularly helpful in securing hotel 
and restaurant accommodations. A 
major complication of the first trip 
resulted from the arrival of more men 
than had been planned for, so that 
some of them had to be accommodated 
in the ballroom at the center. 

“It should be noted that the men 
expect to pay for round-trip bus fare, 
hotel accommodations and a reasona- 


ble charge for the dinner and dance. 





“This type of project is far more 
practical than those wherein hostesses 
are transported (an equal distance) to 
the base for dances. The latter was 
tried at Mountain Home, but too many 
difficulties resulted to make it worth a 
second try. 

“Limitations should be placed upon 
the number taking any one trip, to 
conform with the resources, number of 
hostesses and overnight housing ac- 
commodations available in the com- 
munity. The excursion privilege should 
be rotated among smaller groups of 
men rather than among too large a 
number at one time. Good behavior 
should be one of the requisites for par- 


ticipation in later excursions.” 


LITTLE TOWNS — BIG TOWNS 


Hutchinson, One 
fifty airmen based at a weather station 


Kansas hundred 
have become a vital part of the com- 
munity recreation program. The age 
range of these men runs from about 
They 


participate in the activities at the city 


twenty to twenty-four years. 
youth center on Friday and Saturday 
nights, attend the weekly square 
dances, hold monthly parties at the 
center with junior hostesses from the 
nearby hospital training school. They 
entered a team in the city softball 
league, are working with the local 
high school in producing dramatic 
shows, have entered teams in the local 
bowling league and the industral bas- 
ketball league. 

Another small group of airmen at a 
radar base near Waverly, lowa, spend 
their off-duty hours in the nearby com- 
munities of Waverly, Cedar Falls and 
Waterloo. 
Waverly, lowa—In this town of about 
five thousand people, the local high 
school and college gyms are available 
to servicemen. They participate in the 
softball attend — the 
churches and Saturday evening parties 


league. local 


at the community center. 
Cedar Falls, lowa—An 


Committee is headed by the recreation 


Armed Forces 


director. Arrangements have been 
made to work the men into the college 
activities and to provide them with 
tickets to the college games. Under 
the guidance of a committee including 
the recreation director and the YMCA, 


an information bureau has been set 
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up at the “Y”. Tickets to movies and 
other commercial events are provided. 
Waterloo, lowa An Armed Forces 
Committee includes representation 
from the recreation department, the 
churches, the Chamber of Commerce 
and the private agencies, Here, also, 
the YMCA serves as the information 
center, provides swimming and other 
free privileges. 

Richmond, Virginia—The Chaperon’s 
Group of the Department of Recreation 
and Parks, was organized a year ago 
to help provide social recreation op- 
portunities for week-end servicemen 


visitors. It was formed at the request 


of the Richmonds Hotels, Incorporated. 





4 party for servicemen in lounge of Youth Center of Tacoma, 
Washington. Sponsored by the Tacoma Council of Churches. 


lhe hotel organization agreed to pro- 
vide space in the hotels whenever pos- 
sible if the 


recreation department 


would conduct the dances. The Chaper- 
on’s Group, today, numbers some 
fifteen hundred girls, who are care- 


fully interviewed and selected. A code 
of ethics for the girls is followed. 

lhe first annual report comments: 
‘The numbers of men returning, week 
after week, to the dances is most grati- 
fying Nearly 


when the time came 


everyone shed tears 
almost a year 
after the start of the dances 
soodbye to the 


to say 
Forty-third Division, 
which was leaving for uropean duty. 
lhe few parties, after the last of the 


Division sailed. were almost like “old 
home week’— when the familiar faces 
of those who did not go overseas ap- 


peared at the door. So many expres- 
sions of appreciation have come from 
the men that they cannot be listed.” 
In the first year of its operation, the 
Chaperon’s Group furnished partners 
for thirty-eight Saturday night dances, 
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twelve company parties and six addi- 
tional activities. 

Denver, Colorado—The recreation de- 
partment serves many of the armed 
forces personnel stationed there 
through its regular program. A large 
attendance of servicemen is the usual 
case at all park band concerts and 
adult square dances; a considerable 
number of servicemen appear on the 
mobile talent program, known as the 
Show Wagon. The Lowry Field base- 
ball team plays in the department's 
City League and, in fact, won the 
State semi-pro championship. A large 
number of all-military teams are in 
the softball leagues, in addition to 


many individuals who play with civilian 
teams. The department sponsors spe- 
cial programs, including hostesses from 
all centers for on-post affairs, and all 
centers concentrate on activities for 
weekends for military personnel. 

Detroit, 


talion of anti-aircraft troops on manue- 


Michigan — Recently a_ bat- 
vers in the area were invited, by the 
recreation section of the Employees 
Services Department of the Ford Mo- 
tor Company, to use the recreation fa- 
Ray C. Kooi, 


recreation supervisor, reports: “These 


cilities of the plant. 


men made use of our gymnasium, 
swimming pool and other facilities. 
We were happy to extend this courte- 
sy, and the servicemen were glad of 
the opportunity to make use of the 
facilities.” 

Chandler, Arizona—The whole town 
turned out for a mammoth celebra- 
tion to express their appreciation of 
the contribution of the Williams Air 
Force Base to local growth and pros- 
perity. A highlight of the day was a 


barbecue for the two thousand service- 
men and their families. Softball games, 
playground programs and popular and 
square dancing were included in the 
day’s program. 

Phoenixville, Pennsylvania — John 
Magyar, the local recreation executive, 
spends his spare time as a volunteer 
on the rehabilitation staff of the Valley 
Forge Hospital. Famed for its pros- 
thetic appliances and re-education of 
men using them, Valley Forge makes 
good use of swimming and pool sports 
in its rehabilitation program. Mr. 
Magyar teaches swimming and, as an 
American Red Cross water safety in- 
structor, trained all of tke senior life 





All games appeal to servicemen if they are made to icel wel- 
come. Leaders should cooperate with special service officers. 


savers at the hospital. His particular 
specialty is working with problem 
cases despondent because they feel that 
they cannot swim and engage in other 
sports. Although he, himself, has lost 
an arm, Mr. Magyar teaches and 
demonstrates the crawl stroke. 
Metuchen, New Jersey— At nearby 
Camp Kilmer armed services personnel 
and their dependents are beginning to 
know this city well. Through the co- 
operation of the Metuchen recreation 
department, Santa Claus arrived on 
the post, via helicopter last Christmas, 
to visit the hundreds of children of the 
camp personnel. 

A conference of the Camp Kilmer 
special service officer with the recrea- 
tion executives from Plainfield, Lin- 
den, Elizabeth, Rahway, Perth Amboy, 
New Brunswick and Metuchen, ar- 
ranged by J. W. Faust, NRA District 
Representative, and Anthony Serge, 
Metuchen’s recreation superintendent, 
was held to work out detailed plans 
for camp-community cooperation. 
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ii WAS ABOUT THE TIME of the final Rundstedt drive in 

Belgium that I began to realize the importance of the 
program taking place almost daily in our municipal swim- 
ming pool in Santa Maria, California. Here we were hold- 
ing classes for army air cadets, parachute release lessons 
over water for army flyers and training troops from one 
of the large, nearby camps. 

A telephone call from a colonel made me see that it was 
a matter of life or death for many of these people. “I have 
some valuable personnel in my outfit whom | can’t afford 
to lose, and I find they can’t swim. What can you do in 
the way of helping them?” 

That afternoon a group of men and women officers from 
the medical corps appeared for instruction. It is hoped 
the lessons given them during that short period were of 
some benefit. 

For my own information, | had run a survey on troops 
who came in for instruction, as to why they hadn’t learned 
to swim before entering the army. Their replies were typi- 
cal “Ma kept me out ‘cause I’d catch cold,” “Was obliged 
to go out for other sports in school,” “No place to swim,” 
“Afraid of water,” and so on. 

Meanwhile the war ended and when casualties were 





Author Newson, having been life guard, member Los An- 
geles Athletic club swimming team, has written feature 
aquatic articles, and is director recreation, Santa Maria. 
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Paul Nelson 


A MATTER OF LIFE 


or Death 


counted, fifty-five per cent of our fatalities during naval 
and amphibious operations were the result of drownings. 
If that figure isn’t rough enough for you, add a cool seven 
thousand civilians who drown annually. Shocking, isn’t it? 

Have you ever talked with some of the boys who returned 
to tell of seeing their buddies drown in a hole while wad- 
ing ashore on a beach head . . . of trying to stay afloat... 
of others able to swim only a few strokes? Do you know 
that they gave our men swimming lessons in hostile terri- 
tory, with armed lookouts posted about to ward off enemy 
snipers? 

Did we learn from experience? Well, here we are in 
another conflict. Again we see troops arriving in truck 
loads at the plunge . . . non-swimmers mostly, some who 
can paddle a little . . . youngsters in great part, fresh out 
of school. 


Reasonable Safety in the Water 

Suppose we break down this swimming into what con- 
stitutes reasonable safety. Just being able to swim a short 
distance is not enough. Have you ever thought what hap- 
pens after you swim that ‘short distance’ with open water 
about? Your strength is spent, you are tired and worried. 
Now what do you do? It’s a question that has come into 
more than one panicky head before it slipped under water. 

There are many organizations giving instruction in 
swimming, principally the American Red Cross which has 
exerted itself to the utmost in an attempt tou make the pub- 
lic conscious of the importance of water safety. However, 
with all their effort, it is not enough. 

While attending a state of California recreation con- 
ference in San Diego, I participated in a panel on aqua- 
tics. Together with other water dogs, we were concerned 
about the new conflict, and knowing the history of losses 
during the last year, we needed no warning to realize the 
seriousness of the situation. 

The best time to start swimming instruction is when the 
youngster is about nine years of age. But when the student 
enters high school, an intensified water safety program 
should be taught by instructors chosen with the same 
care as the school board uses in hiring the best in foot- 
ball brains. 


Not Enough Expert Instruction 


Many schools have pools, swimming instructors, too, and 
excellent programs, but I’m certain that in the majority 
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of cases, if checked by an expert, one would find them 
woefully lacking. In fact, the class work would usually 
boil down to an “activity” period. 

You can't always blame the head coach. He or his 
assistants, as a rule, have “taken swimming” at college, 
but actually they are about as qualified to teach aquatics 
as the swim coach is qualified to teach top football. After 
all, his job depends on a winning football, basketball, base- 
ball or track team and the busy alumni see that he stays 
on the beam. 

Swimming does not come naturally to anyone. It is 
something all of us must learn. And what a relief it would 
be to the army and navy to know that their personnel were 
trained to take care of themselves before joining! It costs 
a mint of money to train a service man in the ways of 
war, but to stop this and give him a swimming lesson... 

With millions of dollars being spent for education, it is 
my fond hope that educators throughout the nation will 
recognize the importance of water safety, that complacency 
and manana will be set aside and that physical education 
departments will recognize its true value. Large biceps are 
of little use if they can’t support the bearer in emergency. 


Pool During War 

Beginning March 23, 1942 and continuing to VJ Day, a 
total of 16,183 military personnel used our municipal 
plunge facilities. A large part of the participants were 
required to try to learn in a few days, or weeks at the 
most, various methods of water safety. At that time, these 
troops realized that within a few weeks they would have 
to ship out, and it was naturally of great concern to their 
superiors as well as themselves that they master something 
of the art of keeping afloat. 


Various Methods of Training 


In addition to the usual swimming tests, students from 


the air corps were taught parachute release and fall. The 
student was hoisted by means of a pulley attached to 
plunge rafters. At a specified height a trip cord caused 
him to fall. After entry into the water he rid himself of 
chute harness. inflated his life jacket, shook out his rub- 
ber boat, inflated it and paddled to the end of the pool 
to complete this one phase of training. 

An army instructor’s course in newest water drills was 
given, requiring swimming complete with G.I. clothing 
and including life saving and water safety, abandoning 
ship, avoiding strafing from air while in water, carrying 
wounded, underwater swimming to avoid burning oil, boat 
drills with rubber rafts, jumping from balcony with in- 
flated Mae Wests. 


Recreational Swimming 


Swimming for recreation was part of the training pro- 
gram. A competitive team from the air field was formed 
and following a training period entered competition, 
eventually winning first place in the 4th Air Command 
swimming and diving championship meet. 

“For fun” swimming included individual and relay 
races, games, diving and water polo. 

Some afternoons, patients from the convalescent wards 
were brought to the pool for swimming and relaxation. 


Usual Program Not Neglected 


Sandwiched in between all this activity were high school 
and grade classes, Red Cross campaigns, Boy Scouts, Camp 
Fire and Rainbow girls, and the general public. 

Needless to say, it was a most strenuous time and more 
than taxed our facilities. At the same time I feel that the 
city, through this department, contributed greatly to the 
war effort. 


Data on Swimming Pools 


The Market .. . 

There are about 11,000 swimming pools in the U. S. in 
active use, ranging in size from 40,000 to 50,000 gal- 
lons. They are divided 60% indoor, 40% outdoor. 

Classification by Use and Ownership: 
2,500 small pools 


Private estate 


Commercial; operated for profit 800 largest pools 

YMCA, Schools, Hotels, etc. 2,500 small and 
medium 

Municipal, county and state 4,000 medium and 
large 

County «and City club 1,200 medium 

Classification by Size: 
\. Up to 150,000 gallons capacity 3,200 
B. 150,000 to 400,000 gallons capacity 5,000 


C. 400,000 and 5,000,000 gallons capacity... 3,000 


11,200 


\pproximately 
*Beach and Pool Data Sheet 51. 
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The Demand for Swimming Pools: 


The eleven thousand or more modern pools in operation 
in America meet only a fraction of the aquatic needs in 
this country. In this group is represented: municipal and 
county pools; YM and YWCA; summer camps; hotel; pri- 
vate estate; country club; tourist camp; dude ranch; 
college; high and private school; amusement park; air- 
port; hospital; community buildings; boys’ club; war 
memorial; and other types. 


Hundreds of new pool projects are being promoted and 
being put on drawing boards now for construction as soon 


as restrictions are lifted. 


Villages of less than 1,000 population are planning to 
build modern swimming pools, for the armed services 
made about ten million new swimmers who now look upon 


this exercise as their best recreation. 
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etal YEARS of experience have 
demonstrated to the National Rec- 
reation Association that in general the 
leisure-time interests of people are best 
served in localities where the recrea- 
tion department is placed under the 
administration of a board of public 
spirited citizens. The type of board | 
am speaking of is one that is ap- 
pointed by the local governing authori- 
ty (mayor or council) and submits its 
budget request like other city depart- 
ments. However, it has full responsi- 
bility for the expenditure of the funds 
when appropriated and for the ad- 
ministration of the department, subject 
to regulations affecting such functions 
as purchasing, personnel, and _ fiscal 
accounting and applying to all de- 
partments. I am not speaking of 
boards that are self-perpetuating or the 
appointments to which are not con- 
trolled by the city authorities, nor of 
boards with so-called independent 
jurisdiction and protected budgets. The 
recreation board of which | speak and 
which is most common is subject to 
control from city hall, by reason of its 
appointing and appropriating powers. 

In spite of the opposition to recrea- 
tion boards by certain influential 
groups, the number of cities that have 
created recreation departments with 
boards has increased rapidly in recent 
years. Recreation boards outnumbered 
departments without boards by more 
than nine to one according to the Rec- 
reation and Park Yearbook for 1950. 
These figures do not include the de- 


‘partments with advisory boards which 


may be considered as a form of com- 
promise and which were three times 
as numerous as the departments with 
no board. The figures afford striking 
evidence as to the value which city 
governing authorities attach to the 
board as an agency for the administra- 
tion of local recreation, for almost 
without exception these boards are 
created by action of the mayor and 
council and can likewise be abolished 
by them at will. 

Studies conducted by the association 
some years ago afford statistical sup- 
port to the observations that by and 


*Prepared by Mr. Butler for use in a panel 
discussion at the recent annual meeting of 
the National Municipal League in Cincin- 
nati. 
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A Case for 


the Reereation Board* 


large, cities with recreation boards 
have developed more adequate pro- 
grams, facilities, and services than cit- 
ies without them and that in times 
of retrenchment recreation has fared 
better in cities with recreation boards. 
One showed that during a ten-year 
period, the greatest progress in local 
recreation service, with respect to num- 
ber of leaders, playgrounds, buildings, 
and centers was made in cities where 
recreation was administered by a 
board. A second revealed that during 
the early depression years local recrea- 
tion service, as measured by five ma- 
jor factors, was most fully maintained 
in cities with boards. 

Why should boards affect the quali- 
ty of recreation service? And how 
can recreation authorities justify: their 
contention that a board be established ? 
We all agree that citizen interest and 
participation in government are de- 
sirable but it is not enough to suggest 
that membership on a recreation board 
affords an excellent medium for citi- 
zen participation. We must demon- 
strate the peculiar relationship of the 
citizen to the recreation department 
and the resulting need for a_ board. 
One of the speakers at this conference 
has asserted that recreation is no dif- 
ferent than fire, sewer, water or any 
other type of municipal service. | sub- 
mit that in at least one esential re- 
spect recreation, with the possible ex- 
ception of the library, is unique among 
the services of local government. Par- 


George Butler 


ticipation in its program and use of 
its facilities are matters of free choice, 
as far as the individual citizen is con- 
cerned, and are absolutely dependent 
upon his attitude toward them. He is 
subject to the regulations of the police 
or health department; he must accept 
the service of the fire department in 
an emergency, and he uses the sewer, 
water and other services because he 
has no alternative. Not so with recrea- 
tion, for unless the offerings of the rec- 
reation department appeal to him, he 
simply ignores them. Unless he re- 
spects the quality of the leaders on the 
playground in his neighborhood he 
does not permit his children to attend. 
Unless he is convinced that he will 
gain satisfaction and enjoyment from 
joining with his neighbors in a hobby 
group, a chorus, bowling league, dance 
group or some other part of the recrea- 
tion program, he fails to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunities afforded 
by the department. He seeks other rec- 
reation offerings, be they good, bad or 
indifferent. Yet there is abundant testi- 
mony that it is tremendously important 
to both the individual and the com- 
munity that he should spend his lei- 
sure time in a constructive manner. 
The very nature of the recreation 
program is another reason for boards. 
It is not formalized or stereotyped 
it differs from city to city and in the 
same city from year to year, from sea- 
son to season and from neighborhood 
to neighborhood. The recreation de- 
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partment must know the city and its 
people, be familiar with past experi- 
ments in furnishing recreation services 
in the locality, and develop a program 
based upon a knowledge of local in- 
terests, habits, desires, traditions, and 
needs. It must then make its program 
and services known to all the people. 
Certainly it is part of the job of the 
recreation executive to accomplish 
these things, but he cannot do so alone. 
This is especially true in the smaller 
cities 

It is well to keep in mind the fact 
that, in a large percentage of cities, 
the recreation executive is the only 
full-time department employee. In set- 
ting up a new department it would 
take him months to acquire by himself 
the information he could secure from 
a well chosen board, and its guidance 
would help immeasurably in launching 
a sound program related to the local 
situation. In succeeding another execu- 
tive, likewise, he needs the background 
and advice of citizens familiar with 
the community and its needs. The rec- 
ord contains re peated examples of rec- 
who 


reation executives, working inde- 


pendently—-have ruined the program 
and its chance of success by getting off 
on the wrong foot. In this field, where 
relationships with community groups 
are many and continuous, and where 
the collective judgment of a carefully- 
selected likely to be 


than the decision of a single executive, 


group is wiser 


public interests must often be 


diverse 
reconciled. It is unreasonable to be- 


lieve that the 


mayor and council and 
the city manager. preoccupied as they 
are with problems relating to city 
finance, public works and the opera- 


tion of the big departments, can give 
the time and attention needed for the 
consideration and determination of 
sound recreation policies and proce- 
dures 


Phe re 
the ma 


creation board. too. affords 


hinery tor effecting coopera- 


tion and coordination between the city 


eovernment and the local school au- 


thorities, which are usuaily separate 


political entities. Provision of a public 
recreation program in most cities in- 
volves the use of school properties. By 
eiving the school board representation 
on the recreation board, unification of 


services is more readily achieved. In 
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view of the rapid expansion in the 
planning and use of schools for com- 
munity recreation, the value of the rec- 
reation board as a medium for co- 
operative action in planning facilities, 
programs and operating policies can- 
not be overlooked. 

The preceding statements have made 
it clear that the continuity in policy 
making and administration afforded 
by boards with overlapping terms for 
their members is of the utmost im- 
portance to the recreation department. 
Boards also provide a check on the 
zeal of the recreation executive or a 
stimulus to his complacency. 

I suggest that attention be given the 
words of a man who is widely known 
and respected by all, Mr. Thomas H. 
Reed,* and “tolerate a board or two.” 
A recreation board may not conform 
to your own basic pattern for local 
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government but it is likely to yield 
benefits which will compensate you 
richly for creating it. 


*Mr. Reed is a recognized authority on gov- 
ernment, and author of “Municipal Man- 
agement,” published by McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York, 1941. $4.00. 
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RECREATION TRAINING LEADERSHIP PROGRAMS—1952 
The difficulty of securing adequate and acéurate information on training institutes was explained 
in an earlier publication. The following information is published as reported to us. Individuals inter- 
ested in these training opportunities should secure more detailed information and verify the dates and 
locations with the appropriate local officials. List will be continued in April or May Recreation. 
Date Location For Further Information 
March 12-19 Southeastern Methodist Recreation Workshop, Miss Willie Frances Coleman, 
; Leesburg, Florida Box 182, Tupelo, Mississippi 
April (end) Kentucky Recreation Workshop, Mrs. A. W. Keene, Chairman, 
(tentative) (exact place not yet set) 1001 Ashland Avenue, Louisville, Kentucky 
March 20-22 Mid-Continent Training Institute, University of | Felix K. Dhainin, 325 City Hall, Minneapolis 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
April 24-30 South Central Methodist Recreation Workshop, Reverend William Cole, 
Turner Falls, Oklahoma 1300 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas 
April 28- Kansas State Recreation Workshop, Miss Irene Rogers, County Extension Office, 
May 2 Hutchinson, Kansas Junction City, Kansas 
April 30- Southwestern Recreation Leaders Laboratory, Miss Travis Hughs, State College, New Mexico: 
May 7 El Mirador Ranch, Alcalde, New Mexico Billye Sue Abercrombie, 1406 West Tilden, 
Roswell, New Mexico 
May—first or Minnesota Recreation Institute H. Robert Giles, Cooke Hall, University of 
second weekend Minnesota, Minneapolis 14 
May 5-10 Illinois Leisurecraft and Counseling Camp, Hugh Wetzel, Secretary, 414 Mumford Hall, 
Monticello Urbana, Illinois 
May (early) Northwest Recreation Laboratory, Don Clayton, State College, 
St. Joe, Idaho Brookings, South Dakota 
May Kentucky Recreation Workshop Kirby Stoll, Recreation Department, 
Louisville, Kentucky 
May 7-10 National Folk Festival, St. Louis, Missouri Sara Gertrude Knott. 
5833 Enright, St. Louis 
May 12-17 Hoosier Recreation Workshop, P. Te McReynolds, Associate in Rural Youth, 
Merom, Indiana Lafayette, Indiana 
May 17 Cooperative Recreation Workshop, John Trostle, 340 Cherry Street. 
University Settlement, New York New York City 
May 14-21 Chatcolab, Northwestern Recreation Leaders Mrs. Louise K. Richardson, 
Laboratory, Plummer, Idaho Corvallis, Montana 
May 18-24 Wisconsin Recreation Leaders Laboratories, Bruce W. Cartter, 314 Agriculture Hall. 
6 Wausau, Wisconsin College of Agriculture, Madison 6 
May 23-25 Choral Camp, Oglebay Park, Wheeling, Mrs. Elizabeth S. Faris, 
West Virginia Oglebay Institute, Wheeling 
May 23-29 Missouri Recreation Workshop, Robert L. Black, Division Resources and 
Lake of the Ozarks State Park, C-2 Camp Development, State Office Building, ’ 
Jefferson City, Missouri 
May 28- Folk Dance Camp, Oglebay Park, Oglebay Institute, Wheeling, West Virginia 
June 5 Wheeling, West Virginia Mrs. Elizabeth S. Faris 
June 2-7 Recreation Workshop (Presbyterian cooperat- Bill Beatty, Post Office Box 44, 
' ‘ ing), Bynden Wood, Pennsylvania New Kensington, Pennsylvania 
May 28- Michael Herman Folk Dance Camp, Alice Dudley, Bryant Pond, Maine 
June 18 Bridgeton, Maine 
June 9- Scarritt College Workshop for Miss Mattie Sue Howell, 
July 4 Camp Leaders, Nashville Scarritt College, Nashville, Tennessee | 
June 4-19 Camping Administration, Reynold E. Carlson, Department of Recreation, | 
a Indiana University Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana | 
q June 8-21 Fernglen Nature Workshop, Willard F. Turner, Fernglen, 
(tentative) (Antrim, New Hampshire Antrim, New Hampshire 
| June 15-21 New England Recreation Laboratory Kenneth L. Cober, 144 Westminster 
Newport, Rhode Island Street, Providence 3 
| June 18- Folk Dance Leadership in the School Miss Lovaine Lewis, Women’s Physical Education 
August 9 and Community, University of Kentucky Department, University of Kentucky, 
| Lexington, Kentucky 
June 22- National School for Group Organization and Alfred S. Reindl. 5070 North Second Street, 
July 3 Recreation, Plymouth, Wisconsin Milwaukee 9, Wisconsin 
June 25 Playground Leader Training Institute, Miss Vivian Wills, Westchester Recreation Com- 
(tentative) White Plains, New York mission, Room 242, County Office Building, 
White Plains 
June 27- Summer Training Program, Use of Social Marietta Stevenson, Director School 
August 27 Work in Camp Setting, Algonquin, Illinois of Social Work, University of Illinois, Urbana 
June (late) John C. Campbell Folk School John C. Campbell Folk School, 
“Short Course,” Brasstown Brasstown, North Carolina 
June, July Lloyd Shaw’s Square Dance Courses, Dr. Lloyd Shaw. 
August (third Colorado Springs, Colorado Colorado Springs, Colorado 
week each) 
June 30- Rocky Mountain Folk Dance Camp Paul J. Kermiet, Lighted Lantern Lodge. 
July 12 Route 3, Golden, Colorado 
(Continued on next page) 
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Date 


July 20-26 


July 21-28, 

July 29-August 2 
July 24- 

August 26 

July 26-August 2 





Danebod Recreation Institute, 
Tyler, Minnesota 
Folk Dance Camp, 
Stockton, California 
Recreation Leadership Workshop, 
Boulder, Colorado 
Green Lake Recreation Leaders Laboratory, 
Wisconsin 


Location 


For the list of training courses conducted by NRA staff, see inside back cover. 


For Further Information 


Reverend Enok Mortensen, 
Tyler, Minnesota 

Lawton D. Harris, College of the Pacific, 
Stockton, California 

Clifford Houston, Director Summer Session, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 

Howard Irish, 4677 Oregon Avenue, Detroit 4, 
Michigan; or Eber W. Bowles, Box 1056, 
Huntington 13, West Virginia 








For BOWLING Exthastacts 


7 HERE'S no question about it 
bowling has taken the country by 
Its the Number One Indoor 


Sport on Sunset Boulevard and Park 


' 
storm. 


Avenue, in Centreville, and in points 
in-between. Church and school groups, 
scout troops, office workers, old and 
young folks alike, are sending their 
bowling balls down the thousands of 
shining alleys throughout the land. On 
the distaff side, many a bridge table 
has been forsaken for the maple way. 
Bowling is the ideal playroute to a slim 
figure. according to authorities. That 
fact may lure the over-corpulent into 
the alleys, but their red-hot enthusiasm 
in itself holds them after the first game. 

Here's a suggestion for you, the next 
time you want to entertain your bowl- 
ing team. Plan the party for a day 
when the players have the afternoon 
off, if possible. Serve a cold-cut, rye 
bread and hot coffee meal, early. Play 
the quiz game suggested below, and 
then go on to the alleys for your bowl- 
ing jamboree. Or plan the affair for a 
night when you aren't going to bowl 
at all. Have a leisurely meal and a 
game, and revel—as all bowlers do 
in talking about your favorite indoor 
sport. Sometimes it’s fun to have a 
get-together after a bowling match. 
too. So adapt the suggestions offered 
here to your particular group and com- 
munity. 


If you serve the simple meal buffet 
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style, center the table with a bowling 
pin setup .... If you seat the guests at 
the table, use some of the clever bowl- 
ing place cards that are obtainable, 
with places for league, team, and in- 
dividual names. If your bowling party, 
like many others, is planned as a go- 
ing-away affair for some member, the 
guest of honor can be presented with 
any number of suitable gifts. For men, 
there are tie-chains and clips, pocket- 
knives, key-chains, or cigarette lighters 

all bearing bowling insignia designs. 
For women: compacts, bracelet charms, 
or pins, suitably embossed with bowl- 
ing figures. . . . Trophies and plaques, 
though attractive, aren't very practical 
because they may be used only as 
mementos and decorations. 

Balloons that blow up to the size of 
bowling balls, and are decorated with 
an action-bowling scene, come in as- 
sorted colors. They can be selected to 
harmonize with any color scheme, and 
when tied to chairbacks, or to the cen- 
terpiece, create a gay and festive at- 
mosphere. 

Here is a good guessing game to 
play after eating. Supply the players 
with papers upon which they are to 
give one-word answers. The bowlers 
should know them quickly, since all 
Set a 
reasonably short time limit, and give a 


the terms are familiar ones. 


prize to the player who gets the most 
correct answers in the shortest time. 





Question Ans. 
1. Used for fastening pin 
2. Important on a motor trip .. spare 


3. Place upon which no one likes to 


be put spot 
4. Favorite pie of many people 

cherry 

5. Offensive to the senses foul 

6. Found on women’s clothing .. hook 

7. Kind of house frarne 

8. Duplicate of anything double 


9.City of churches in New York 
State Brooklyn 
10. Forest wood 


If there should be any servicemen in 
your neighborhood, draw them into lo- 
cal bowling parties and tournaments. 


11. Kind of pea soup split 
12. Concentrated agitation for more 
pay strike 
13. Kind of dance tap 
14. Choice marble alley 
15. Prizefighter’s best weapon... blow 
16. German coin mark 
17. Popular at Thanksgiving .. turkey 
18. Found in some fruits pit 
19. Measure of distance league 

20. Important part of clothing 
pocket 


Reprinted by permission of Prentice- 
Hall, Incorporated and the author from 
“Parties on a Budget,” by Louise Price 
Bell. Price, $2.95. 
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Plastics and related materials seem 
to have an inexhaustible number of 
variations for handcraft uses. Here 
are two we've heard about recently. 


Celastic 


Celastic is a tough cotton fabric im- 
pregnated with a_ colloidal 
When dipped into Celastic Softener. 
it becomes easily worked and can be 


plastic. 


draped, moulded or shaped by hand. 
It dries hard as stone, and can be 
drilled, cut, sanded or painted. Be- 
cause of its pliability before hardening, 
Celastic can be used for a great variety 
of purposes. It is weatherproof and 
can be used for both indoor and out- 
door displays in place of the old papier 
mache. It won’t break, and models 
can be shipped without elaborate pack- 
ing. It lends itself to so many uses, in 
the theatre, for the costumer, for hand- 
crafts, for commercial and hobby 
needs, that it takes a catalog to de- 
scribe them all. For full information 
write to Ben Walters Incorporated, 125 
West 26th Street, New York 1. 


Plastic Relievo Colors 
This is a selfsetting plastic paint 
for decorating with needle cone or 
brush on fabrics, pottery, toleware. 
wood, paper, glass, metal, canvas and 
similar surfaces. Manufactured by 
CVH Laboratories Company, Irving- 
ton 11, New Jersey, this plastic paint 
can be used by novice or expert. For 
a small charge the company will send 
you their instruction booklet on “How 
to Paint,” or their pattern catalog 

containing hundreds of designs. 


“Trav-L-Pal” 


Compact and lightweight. “Tray-L- 
Pal,” a set of folding table and benches 
with numerous indoor and outdoor 
uses, now is being marketed through 
furniture, hardware and department 
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stores. The table, seating four, holds 


a removable tray with place settings 
for four. The two benches, folded to- 





gether into a carrying unit, weigh 
sixteen pounds; the table weighs nine- 
teen pounds. Deluxe models of tables 
and benches are covered with Masonite 
Leatherwood, painted either red Mo- 
rocco or aqua Morocco. Standard units 
are covered with Masonite tempered 
hardboard. For detailed information 
write to The Tawas Furniture Com- 
pany, Tawas City, Michigan. 


Baseball 


The 1951 Edition of BASEBALL 
COACHING AIDS, both the Coach’s 
Kit and Notebook for $3.75, gives in- 
side dope on each team position. It 
helps the coach as well as the players, 
and saves time for both. College book- 
stores are allowed a reduced price for 
orders of ten or more sets. Send for 
circular or order directly from H. S. 
De Groat, Department C, Newtown, 
Connecticut. (Add fifteen cents postage 
to each order.) 

Screen for Daytime Projection 

\ new classroom projection screen 
which permits movie and slide pro- 
jection in lighted rooms has been de- 
veloped by the Radiant Manufacturing 
Corporation, 2627 West 


Road, Chicago 8, Illinois. With this 


Roosevelt 


screen. blinds and windows may be 
left open and normal ventilation re- 
tained at all times. The “classroom” 





screen is equipped with doors which 
protect the surface and permit easy, 
safe storing. Total weight is less than 
twenty-two pounds. Viewing surface 
is forty inches by forty inches. A seven 
pound steel stand is made to fit the 
screen. The Radiant ‘‘classroom” 
screen sells for $39.75. The “class- 
room” screen stand is $12.50. (Prices 


slightly higher on the west coast.) 


Portable Generators 


Floodlighting of playing fields or in 
camp situations may be a problem you 
are facing. Wincharger Corporation, 
Sioux City, lowa, announces the de- 
velopment of new portable gas-en- 
gine driven electric generators, Model 
1800, in three general ratings—1000, 
1250 and 1350 watts at 115-volts, 60- 
cycles, A.C. The unit is equipped with 
a universal mounting base which per- 
mits mounting any one of several 
popular makes of engines. Free litera- 
ture is available from the manufacturer 


on request. 


Photography Aid 


The Tiffen Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion, 71 Beekman Street, New York 38, 
New York is offering a new SELECT- 


A-FILTER SAFE, constructed of dura- 





ble transparent plastic with a newly 


perfected snap closure and a molded 
strap loop so that it may be easily at- 
tached to camera case or bag. In two 
sizes, the SELECT-A-FILTER SAFE 
holds six filters, lens shade and adap- 
ter ring. Lach filter is held firmly in 
place by tension springs, and separated 
from the next filter by molded grooves. 
The push button device automatically 
resets itself, operating on a_ direct 
thrust at the touch of a finger. raising 
the filter above the others for easy re- 
moval. Prices are $2.50 and $2.75. 
available at your photo store. 
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MUSICAL MIXERS 





can perform little hints to help him. For example, they can pretend 
to pull the window shade or use similar movements to add to the 
hilarity and spirit of the game. 


Daisy, Daisy 


Tune: “Bicycle Built for Two.” 
Formation: Double circle of couples, partners holding inside hands, 
facing counterclockwise. 
Action: 1. Walk forward eight steps, two to a measure, swinging 
joined hands and singing. (“Daisy, Daisy . . . answer, do.”’) 

2. Drop hands, turn about, join hands again, and swing 
along in the other direction for eight steps. (“I’m half-crazy . . .”) 

3.Clap own hands, slap partner’s right hand with right, 
own hands again, slap partner’s left hand with left hand. (“.. . 
stylish marriage.” ) 

4. Fold arms on chest, swing them gently from side to side 
as if rocking a cradle. (“... can’t afford.”) 

5. Each man takes partner’s right hand in his right and they 
walk around each other. (“But you'll look sweet, upon the seat . . .”’) 

6.Each man moves to the next girl ahead of him in the 
circle. (“On a bicycle built for two.”) Repeat all with her. Play 
as long as desired. ; 


According to the Moonlight 


Action: Partners find each other by matching stars to complete song 
titles about moonlight, moon or stars. Girls receive stars—or yellow 
moons—containing the first portion of “moon song” titles and men 
have the last part of the titles. Some possibilities are: 

Shine On 

In the Chapel 


Harvest Moon 
in the Moonlight 


Moon Over Miami 
According to the Moonlight 
Blue Moon 


East of the Sun and West of the Moon 
If the Moon Turned Green 
I Wished on the Moon 
Moon Glow 
Sweet Moon Song 
Moonlight and Roses 
Orchids in the Moonlight 
Stars Fell On Alabama 
If You Wish 


Upon a Star 





O 
(Fold Back) 





Reeipes for Fun 
Musical Icicers 
oe 


I Want to Be Friendly 
Tune: “The Old Grey Mare.” 


Formation: Double line formation, facing 

front of hall, with lady on gentleman’s right. 

Players sing the following words and do the 
appropriate action as they walk around the hall. 

“I don’t want to march with the infantry, ride with the calvary, 
shoot with the artillery. 

“I don’t want to fly over the enemy, for I want to be friendty. 

“For I want to be friendly, for I want to be friendly.” 

(Repeat from the beginning and end with the second stanza.) 
Action: This may be done in grand march formation or as a relaxer 
for a seated group. When used as a relaxer, have the group stand 
and do the following actions in place: 

1. March——walk in place. 

2. Ride—imitate riding a horse. 

3. Fly—wave arms out in front or to the sides. 

4. Shoot—imitate shooting a gun by using hands and arms. 
5. Friendly—shake hands with neighbors. 


Polly-Wolly-Doodle 
Tune: “Polly-Wolly-Doodle.” 
Formation: Double circle, boys on the inside, facing partners, both 
hands joined shoulder height, arms raised sideways. 
Action: 1-2 “Oh, I went down South to see my Sal,” 
Four slide, close steps, clockwise. 6) 
5-4 “Sing Polly-Wolly-Doodle all the day,” 
Five light stamps, turning once around, 
starting with hands on hips, outside foot. 
-6 “My Sally am a spunky gal,” 
Four slide, close steps back to place. 
i-8 “Sing Polly-Wolly-Doodle all the day,” 
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Items of Note 


National Music Week 

(he Letter of Suggestions which the 
National Music Week Committee sends 
each year to the local chairmen and 
workers is just off the press and is 
available. You may obtain your copy 
by writing to National and Inter-Amer- 
ican Music Week Committee, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10. En- 
close a three-cent stamp to cover post- 
age. Extra copies for redistribution 
will be supplied without charge. 

National Music Week this year falls 
on May 4-11. beginning as is the cus- 
tom on the first Sunday in May. Key- 
note is MAKE YOUR LIFE MORE 
WUSICAL. 


Hospital Recreation 
\ course for leaders in hospital 
recreation is being given the second 
term of this year at New York Uni- 


versity. This course is designed to be 
equally valuable for volunteer and 


professional recreation leaders in hos- 
pitals. The work is divided into two 
parts “Methods and Materials in 
Hospital Recreation” and “Observa- 


tion and Participation in Hospital 


_ - 
Recreation. 


Recreation Degree 

The University of Western Ontario 
is offering the first and only Honors 

B.A. course in recreation in Canada. 
In Ontario a student com- 
pletes one post graduate year in high 
school prior to university entrance. 
This is known as grade thirteen and 
is about the same as first year uni- 
versity work in the States. A student 
may then take a _ three year liberal 
arts course in a particular field. It is 
assumed that students electing honors 
options have the capacity for superior 
work. It gives us the greatest satisfac- 
tion, therefore, that this university has 
seen fit to grant honors status to Rec- 
reation as well as to Physical and 
Health Education. This means that, in 
the five year program above grade 
twelve. we are able to ensure that the 
individual receives a broad liberal 
arts and science background prior to 
intense specialization in professional 


recreation courses. * 


Excerpt from letter by Earte F. Zeicver, 
Professor and Head of department. 
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Need for Personnel 

“Recreation, A New Profession in a 
Changing World,” the special defense 
publication of the National Recreation 
Association, points out the need for 
a continuous, systematic recruiting pro- 
gram to provide experienced, trained 
recreation workers for the many pub- 


lic and private agencies servicing the 
armed forces and the national defense 
effort. The objectives of recreation 
leadership are outlined. Agencies em- 
ploying personnel and types of posi- 
tions open are described. Standards of 
preparation and suggestions for stu- 


dents are included. 








dance authorities, ED DURLACHER. 


“The Square Dance Caller’s Delight”. 
bg 


All records guaranteed 
against breakage, 
in normal use. 


DEPT. R-6 





SQUARE DANCING ‘*: 


So easy to learn... So easy to teach 


~ ; With these Square Dance Records with Progressive 
Oral Instructions and Calls by ED DURLACHER. 


Here is the easy and economical way to meet the 
ever-growing demand for square dancing in your 
community . 
series of square dance records. 


Each record in albums 1 to 4 starts with simpli- 
fied progressive oral instructions by Ed Durlacher 
—instructions easily understood by dancers of all 
ages. Following a brief pause, giving the dancers 
time to square their sets, the music and peso 

by FRANK NOVAK, offer the best in scintillating and foot tapping square dance 
music. The calls are delivered by one of the nation’s most outstanding square 


The fifth album in the series contains music only, without calls or instructions— 


AN ENTHUSIASTIC USER REPORTS... 
“The square dance album ‘Honor Your Partner’ is all that you claimed it to be — we 
tried out the records on a group of eighth grade students and they picked up the 
instructions without difficulty. In the space of thirty minutes, this group, which had 
never square danced before, were doing the figures in an expert fashion. The records 
were also a hit at the adult square dance which we held last night.” 


HONOR YOUR PARTNER 





SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES 


CAN 


. . the HONOR YOUR PARTNER 


w w w 


gin. The TOP HANDS, directed 


* 


Alfred Elliott 
Recreation Director 
Greenwood, Mississippi 


Learn more abowt the 
HONOR YOUR PARTNER albums. 
Write for a descriptive folder. 


FREEPORT, NEW YORK 








URKE-BUILT 





and DURABILITY 


degree. 


value. 





UNSURPASSED in SAFETY 


In a feature by feature comparison, BURKE-Built 
Equipment definitely offers outstanding value. Lo 
Approval by park and playground officials from Le 

coast to coast is an authoritative support for its ; 
superiority. Special fittings and scientific design 
offer functional advantages that really contribute _ 
to safety, durability and economy in the highest 


Equipment by BURKE is built on constant research 
and is unconditionally guaranteed against de- 
fects in workmanship and _ materials. 
BURKE—the choice of men who know outstanding 


Choose 


THE J. E. BURKE CO., Fond du Lac, Wis. 


PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 





WRITE TODAY 


Free Planning Assistance 
by Burke engineers. 
Complete catalog and price list. 
Address Dept. A 
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Tennis Permits 
From Leonard J. Melish, Superin- 
tendent, Board of Recreation. Town 
Hall, Fairfield, Connecticut comes the 
explanation of how Fairfield solved 
their problem of issuing tennis per- 
mits without causing players to travel 
. all the way across town to the recrea- 
) tion office. Proprietors of barber 
shops, candy stores, sporting goods 
stores, were “deputized” to issue per- 
mits for nearby courts. It simplified 
the problem for everyone and even 
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helped business for the merchants. 


Ceiling Projector 

The Montclair, New Jersey library 
—throug!: the gift of a ceiling pro- 
jector from the Lions Club—has found 
one answer to reading for the bedrid- 
den. The projector throws films of 
books, a page-at a time, on the ceiling 
above a patient’s head. About sixty 
adult and juvenile films are available 
te anyone unable to use an ordinary 


book. 


Referee’s Kit 
To forestall the minor crises which 
arise during tournaments, Joseph E. 


a Se eee eoe 7 


1 What does 
i “SCHOOL CAMPING” 
. mean to you? 


eR fit RS AE 


Here is a full, up-to-date explanation of 
the philosophy behind the rapidly grow 
ing movement for school-sponsored, year- 
round, co-educational camps, at both ele 
mentary and high school levels. 


t 

I 

] 

! 

I 

I 

| 

! 

! 
SCHOOL CAMPING | 
by George W. Donaldson ] 
Director, Outdoor Education I 
Tyler (Texas) Public Schools I 
' 

l 

I 

I 

I 

I 

] 

! 


. . + gives you a detailed outline of the 
concept of camping as outdoor education, 
as well as healthful recreation. It shows 
how meaningful work, social living, na- 
ture and conservation study, etc., help 
children approach maturity. Photo illus- 
trations show school camping activities 
in varied climates. Introduction by Dean 
Ernest Melby, School of Education, New 


York University. $2.25 
Loo 
ASSOCIATION PRESS | 


| 291 Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. 


i Send me copies of SCHOOL CAMP- I 
J ING by Geo. W. Donaldson @ $2.25 each. ] 





| Name 
I Address 


| O Payment herewith (postpaid) 
0 Bill me (postage extra) 
a aw aw as ies i 


! 
I 
i 
} City, Zone, State j 
I 
J 
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Curtis of Brooklyn suggests the follow- 
ing kit as standard umpires’ equip- 
ment: (1) U. S. Army .50 caliber 
machine gun ammunition case, twelve 
by six by four inches, to hold contents 
of the kit; (2) two regulation baseballs 
or softballs, to be used if needed; (3) 
four sharpened pencils, small pencil 
sharpener; (4) official baseball and 
softball rulebooks; (5) iodine; (6) 
package of bandaids; (7) official 
score sheets; (8) stamped envelopes, 
addressed to recreation agency, for 
mailing in score sheets after game; 
(9) official umpire’s hand indicator, 
for balls, strikes and outs. Cost, ex- 
cluding indicator and balls, 85c. 


Center News 

To increase the use of facilities, the 
Brookline, Massachusetts Municipal 
Recreation Commission publishes a 
sheet listing community centers and 
activities. Permanent information oc- 
cupies the outside columns, while the 
center column lists events of the cur- 
rent month—races, cook-outs, tourna- 
ments, and so forth. 


Pamphlets 

As you may want to follow up the 
material in this issue on recreation 
for our older adults, we are relisting 
some publications we have mentioned 
before. Any of these may be obtained 
from the Committee on Recreation for 
Older People, Education - Recreation 
Division Health and Welfare Council, 
Incorporated, 1625 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania. 
SALIENT POINTS ON ORGANIZATION OF 








$ .15 


CLUBS FOR OLDER PEOPLE 


A Procress Report oF PHILADEL- 
PHIA’S RECREATION PROGRAM FOR 


OLDER PEOPLE $ .20 
MERRILY WE P Lay $ .30 
AN IDEAL JoB FOR THE VOLUN- 

TEER $ .20 
A PLACE IN THE SUN $ .80 


Pattern for Kite Contest 

1. Each contestant will be allowed one 
helper if he or she desires. 
2. All kites must be homemade. 
3. Each contestant may enter three 
events out of the first six, plus the 
seventh which is a kite battle. 
4. A contestant will be allowed five 
minutes to get his or her kite aloft. 
5. A kite must fly at least one minute. 

Contestants may paint a red cross 
on their kites as a reminder of the 
American Red Cross services. 
(As used at Independence Park con- 
test.) 


Easter Seals 

This is a reminder that the annual 
Easter Seal campaign, sponsored by 
the National Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults, begins March 13, 
1952 and ends Easter Sunday, April 
13. More than three hundred thousand 
crippled children and adults received 
help in 1951 in the form of treatment 
and training, convalescent care, special 
education, recreation, employment op- 
portunities and counseling. Through 
buying Easter Seals you can help di- 
rectly to continue this work, assisting 
youngsters to build happy, useful lives. 


RECREATION 

















Magazines 








Beach AND Poort, December 1951. 
Making the Pool a Year "Round At- 
traction, L. P. “Pat” Murphy. 
Tile, An Outstanding Pool “Per- 
former,” Kenneth M. Gale. 
Coping with Public Health Prob- 
lems, E. Harold Hinman. 
When Accidents Occur, J. H. Mue- 
ler. 
CampInc Macazine, November 1951 
Old Age: A New Frontier for Camp- 
ing, Jerry Kaplan. 
CaMPING MacGazine, December 1951 
Economize!—But How, With Steadi- 
ly Rising Costs?, John R. McKin- 
ley. 
Year-Round Camping, William L. 


Petty. 
NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER, Novem- 
ber 195] 
Play Is Not Passive, James L. 
Hymes, Jr. 
ParKS AND Recreation, November 
195] 


New Page Park Pool in Bristol, Con- 
necticut, E. Gordon Stocks. 

Park Turf, Efficiency in Turf Main- 
tenance, Tom Mascaro. 

\merican Playground Device Com- 
pany Buys a Town. 

Pan-American Games, Vincent DeP. 


Farrell. 





Pamphlets 








Don’t UNDERESTIMATE WOMAN Pow- 
eR, Elizabeth Bass Golding and Dal- 

Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, Incorporated, 22 East Thirty- 
eighth Street, New York 16. $.25. 

EQUIPMENT AND Suppuies, REcom- 
MENDED. Association for Childhood 
Education International, 1200 Fif- 
teenth Street, NW, Washington 5, 
D.C. $1.00. 

Kx America, Garet Garrett. The Cax- 
ton Printers, Limited, Caldwell, Ida- 
ho. $.75. 


las Johnson. 


Facts Asnour Narcotics, Victor H. 
Vogel and Virginia E. Vogel. Sci- 
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ence Research Associates, 57 West 
Grande Avenue, Chicago 10. $.40. 


First ANNUAL Report. The National 
Association for Mental Health, In- 
corporated, 1790 Broadway, New 
York 19. 


GLOVEMAKING FOR BEGINNERS, Natalie 
S. Woolf. McKnight and McKnight 
Publishing Company, Market and 
Center Streets, Bloomington, Illinois. 
$1.50. 

GuipInG CHILDREN’S SociaAL GROWTH, 
Ellis Weitzman. Science Research 


Associates, 57 West Grande Avenue, 
Chicago 10, $.40. 


Hockey Coacuinc. Physical Fitness 
Division, Department of National 
Health and Welfare, 700 Jackson 
Building, Ottawa, Canada. 


How TO PLAN SucCESSFUL BIKE SaFE- 
TY Procrams. Bicycle Institute of 
America, Incorporated, 122 East 
Forty-second Street, New York 17. 

INFANT Care. Federal Security Agen- 
cy, Social Security Administration, 
Children’s Bureau. Superintendeni 
of Documents, United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C. $.20. 

INTERIM CiviL DEFENSE INSTRUCTIONS 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration. 
Superintendent of Documents, Unit- 
ed States Government Printing Of- 
fice. $.30. 

LeADER’s Guipe, Ann G. Wolfe. Divi- 
sion of Youth Services of the Ameri- 
can Jewish Committee, 386 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16. $.15. 

METROPOLITAN CLEVELAND’s HUMAN 
Neeps. Welfare Federation of Cleve- 
land, 1001 Huron Road, Cleveland 
15, Ohio. $1.00. 

MORAL AND SPIRITUAL VALUES IN THE 
Pusiic ScHoo.s. Educational Poli- 
cies Commission, National Educa- 
tion Association, 1201 Sixteenth 


Street, NW, Washington 6, D.C. 


MUNICIPAL NONPROPERTY TAxXeEs, 1951 
SUPPLEMENT TO WHERE Cities GET 
THemR Money. Municipal Finance 
Officers Association, 1313 East Six- 
tieth Street, Chicago 37. $1.50. 


MusicaL DEVELOPMENT OF THE CLass- 
ROOM TEACHER. Music Educators 
National Conference, 64 East Jack- 
son Boulevard, Chicago 4. $.50. 





Books Received 





BASEBALL READER, THE, edited by 
Ralph S. Graber. A. S. Barnes and 
Company, New York. $3.50. 

CuristMas Book, A, compiled by D. 
B. Wyndham Lewis and G. C. Hesel- 
tine. E. P. Dutton and Company, 
Incorporated, New York. $3.50. 

MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION IN 
PuysicaAL HEALTH AND RECREATION 
EpucaTion, Leonard A. Larson and 
Rachael Dunaven Yocom. The C. V. 
Mosby Company, St. Louis. $7.50. 

Mystery aT Hurricane Hitt, Jack 
Bechdolt. E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany, Incorporated, New York. 
$2.50. 

SHowsoats: THE HIsToRY OF AN 
AMERICAN InstiTUTION, Philip Gra- 
ham. University of Texas Press, 
Austin. $3.75. 

SoctaL WELFARE Forum, Tue. Official 
proceedings, National Conference of 
Secial Work. Columbia University 
Press, New York. $5.00. 


i the “HOW” of 1 
DAY CAMPS . 
and camping , 


l 

i 

jes eee e222 GF Bwes 

i Do you want to know how to establish 
and run a day camp successfully? 

f Here is a book, says Parents’ Maga- 
zine, that “tells how to organize a single 
day camp or a broad community day 

t camping program, and presents clearly 

J a wealth of specific information, includ- 
ing an inventory of equipment and sup- 
plies and a list of books for the camp 

I library.” 


THE HANDBOOK 
of DAY CAMPING 
by Mabel Jobe 


. “contains a wealth of material”, says 
i Recreation, “for those wishing to estab- 
lish day camps, or want to enrich and 
extend their present programs. . . . Cov- 
ers the advantages and disadvantages of 
day camping, how to start, site problems, 
l personnel, health and safety and the ac- 
| tivities program.” $3.00 
_—_—_ we a a owe ee ee 
i ASSOCIATION PRESS 
291 Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. 


I Send me ______ copies of THE HANDBOOK 
| OF DAY CAMPING by Mabel Jobe @ $3.00 
l each. 


i Name 

1 Address 

i City, Zone, State 

i O) Payment herewith (postpaid) 


0 Bill me (postage extra) 
—_ a ee ee ee eee 
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RECREATION 


is one of the fields in which 
SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 


has been serving the schools of America 
for twenty years. Under the editorship of 
Dr. Harry C. McKown, well-known au- 
thority on extracurricular activities, this 
monthly magazine promotes the following 
interests: 


ACTIVITY PROGRAMS — Current thought of leaders in the field of democratic group activities. 
SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES — An assembly program for each week of the school year. 

CLASS PLAYS — Help in selecting and staging dramatic productions. 

CLASS ORGANIZATIONS — Directions for the successful guidance of school groups. 
FINANCING ACTIVITIES — Suggestions for financing student functions. 

ATHLETICS — News and ideas on late developments in intra-mural and interscholastic sports. 
DEBATE -— Both sides of the current high school debate question. 

DEPARTMENT CLUBS — Instructions and aids in the directing of school clubs of all types. 
HOME ROOMS -— Ideas and plans for educative home room projects. 

PEP ORGANIZATIONS — Devices for stimulating loyalty and school spirit. 

STUDENT PUBLICATIONS — Guidance in the production of school newspaper and yearbook. 
PARTIES AND BANQUETS — Suggestions for educative and wholesome social activities. 
STUDENT GOVERNMENT -— Sound direction in development of student sense of responsibility. 
MISCELLANEOUS ACTIVITIES — Music, commencement, point systems, etc. 


Subscription Price | Subscribe Now 


School Activities Publishing Co. 


1515 LANE STREET TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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No Time to Grow Old 
Survey on Problems of Aging, New 

York State Joint Legislative Com- 

mittee on Problems of the Aging. 

Senator Thomas C. Desmond, Chair- 

man. (Free. Write to the committee, 

94 Broadway, Newburgh, New 

York. ) 

lhe purpose of this work is to pre- 
sent the observations of many students 
in regard to the problems of aging. It 
outlines the aims of the committee in 
relation to solving these problems in 
New York State insofar as legal ac- 
tion can be helpful. The report closes 
with a reprint of the bills recently in- 
troduced in the state senate concerning 
the needs of this age group. 

Housing, medical research, health 
and old age insurance, job opportuni- 
ties, job training and recreation are 
explored. py 

\rticles range from “Cultural Con- 
texts of Dr. 
Mead, Associate Curator of Ethnology, 


Aging.” by Margaret 
(merican Museum of Natural History, 
to “Unions and the Older Worker” by 


Albert J. 


from doctors. 


\brams, and include reports 
administrators, social 
workers, representatives of business, in- 
dustry and edacation. 

In New York the older population 
has increased fifty-seven per cent dur- 
ing the past twenty years. The need 
for extensive research and study of the 
problems of the aged, with a view to 
extending their happy usefulness, is 
emphasized. Gainful employment for 
the competent oldster is one of the 
most difficult problems, retirement 
plans and insurance policies adding to 
the complications in some respects. 


Adult 


grams stressing hobby skills are rapid- 


education and recreation pro- 


MARCH 


1952 





new 
Publications 


Covering the Leisure-time Field 


ly increasing, stimulus coming from 
both the older persons themselves and 
professional leaders. 

If, as is suggested by some geriatri- 
cians, the normal span of life should be 
one hundred twenty years, the com- 
piled articles and reports of this sur- 
vey are a challenge which must be met. 


The School Custodian’s 
Housekeeping Handbook 
Henry H. Linn, Leslie C. Helm and K. 

P. Grabarkiewicz. Bureau of Publi- 

cations, Teachers College, Columbia 

University, New York. $3.75. 

Recreation executives and leaders 
who are responsible for the operation 
of indoor facilities will find this book 
an indispensable guide for the day to 
day cleaning and maintenance of 
everything from gym floors to toilets. 
In easy to understand language, the au- 
thors describe the basic tools needed 
by custodians, the necessary cleaning 
and preservative agents and how they 
are used for each operation. 

The major part of the book deals 
with such specific jobs as mopping 
floors, sweeping gym floors, cleaning 
windows, cleaning walls and the care 
of toilet rooms. 

Introductory chapters discuss im- 
portant subjects such as the broad re- 
sponsibilities of the custodian and his 
relation to the professional staff, the 
public and students. An_ interesting 
chapter describes how a custodian’s 
daily schedule should be drawn up and 
how much time should be alloted to 
different kinds of cleaning jobs. 

Excellent charts and pictures give a 
visual description of the correct way to 
sweep gym floors and stairs. A check 
list in the appendix covers, in detail, 


the cleaning operation of gyms, swim- 
ming pools, locker and dressing rooms, 
and heating and mechanical service 
areas. 

Although this book was written for 
the school custodian, it equally applies 
to the custodian responsible for indoor 
recreation centers.—David J. DuBois. 
Research Department, NRA. 


Keep ‘Em on Ice 

To review the following three books 
published by A. S. Barnes and Com- 
pany, New York, in a March issue 
would really be out of season if it were 
not for the number of indoor ice rinks 
throughout the country, making ice 
skating virtually a year-round sport. 
Ice season or not, you'll want to know 
about them. 


Tue Hockey HanpsBook, Lloyd Perci- 
val. $3.75. 

This deals with every aspect of the 
game for player, coach and spectator. 
Both fundamental and advanced skills 
are completely outlined in this guide, 
and many dozens of offensive and de- 
fensive plays are described and dia- 
grammed. 


CHAMPIONSHIP FIGURE SKATING, Gus- 
tave Lussi and Maurice Richards. 
$3.75. 

This book is ideal for beginners, 
because it starts with the assumption 
that the reader cannot skate, teaches 
him balance and basic strokes, pre- 
sents each of the elementary, inter- 
mediate, and advanced techniques in 
complete detail. The problem of weak 
ankles receives special attention. Fif- 
ty pages of illustrations supplement the 
text with charts, diagrams and photo- 
graphs, making it possible for the 
beginner to teach himself from the 
book. Techniques and figures for ad- 
vanced competition under the rules of 
the United States Figure Skating Asso- 
ciation and the International Skating 
Union are included. 


CurRLING, Ken Watson. $3.00. 


Any curler will be delighted with 
this book, for it tells how the game 
is played—to win. Fully illustrated, it 
describes how to choose a team, how 
to coach it, how to lead it to victory. 
Especially helpful to the coach will be 
the glossary of terms, with explana- 


tory diagrams. 
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Index to Volume XLV 


Administration 
Month 
Adjustment of Subdivision September 
See also) January 
California Policy on ‘Competitive Sports March 


Can Your Department Pass this Test? 
Kenneth Kurtz 
Case for the Recreation Boards, A 


September 


George Butler _. ; March 
Competitive Athletics for Boys Under Twleve . February 
cessions, Fees and Charges February 
aa with Surfacing Under eee February 
Floods Come to Kansas, David J. Bois January 
— Leaders Study Recreation = the United , 
koe ; Apri 
Ice Skating Facilities December 
Metropolitan Recreation Council, A October 


Notes for the Recreation Executive December 
rating Policies at Public Swimming Pools. April 
Per 7 & — for Recreation 


and March 
Performance Bade et for Recreation, 

Jesse A. Reynolds and John A. Donaho March 
Playground Accidents Prompt Surfacing Study . November 
Prestressed Concrete Cuts Stadium Costs December 
Racial Segregation Policy, Baltimore September 


Recommended General Policy, Federal Govern- 
ment Relative Public Recreation, Federal Inter- 
Agency Committee June 

Recreation Planning Principles and Agency Func 


tions (Survey by Marvin Rife) January 
School Planning January 
Census Figures March 
Tennis in the Community Recreation Program December 
Tobogganing Is Where You Build It, 

James McConkey January 
Wading Pools—An Asset or a Liability, 

George Butler Apel 

May 

Washington State Recreation Division Services, — 

Dr. Frank F. Warren January 


(See also under Camping, Community, Editorial, 
lucation, Equipment and Facilities, Layout, 
Leadership, Parks, Personnel, Playground, 
Pools, Sports) 


Arts and Crafts 


Arts and Crafts for Recreation at a State 
University, Frank Verrall 
Arts and Crafts, International Style 
Easy-to-Make Christmas Cards, 
Florence L. Murphy 
For Carrying Plastic 
How to Do It! Frank A. Staples 


March 
September 


November 
February 


Marbleize Paper, Cloth, and Other April 
Print Initials and Designs on Cloth May 
Make Your Own Wall Plaques June 


Make Your Own Handpainted Tablecloth september 


Print Initials and Designs on Cloth ctober 
Make Floating Candles November 
Christmas Tree Ornaments December 
Make Your Own Banjo January 


Make a Glow Candle February 
Make Your Own Baseball Bases March 


Japanese Arts and Crafts Tour January 
Make it Yourself: Anyone Can Make a Paper 
ao Taeko Abe; Plan for Easels, Arthur 

March 

acke fou Own Uke January 


Minimum Arts and Crafts Tools, 
Frank A. Staples 

Play-Abed Kits, Viva Whitney 

Recipes for Fun: Block Belts, Cloth Pictures, 
Few Helpful Books, Knot Board Plaque, Totem 
Poles, Totem Pole Toothpicks, Myrtle Blake April 
Papier-Mache Puppets; Shadow Puppets anuary 
(See also under Holidays) 

Scrap Depot. The, Viva Whitney October 

Ship Ahoy! Frank A. Staples June 

Something Out of Nothing, Patt Carey January 

Something’s Cooking in Cook County, 
(Workshop), Roberts Mann 

Woman’s Day Reprints 


« 


September 
September 


November 
November 


Audio-Visual Materials and Program 
Films: Films Teach Playground Leaders About 


People, Rex M. Johnson April 
New Films—“V for Volunteers;” “Here Comes 
the Band” January 
Reereation Put Us On the Map!; “Community 
Recreation” Septembe1 


November 
16mm Films for Thanksgiving Programs November 
Radio: Goblins Phone on Halloween, The 

Eunice Ware 
Ham Radio Club; Tennessee Eastman 
Music Appreciation—Toronto Style 


adio _... 

Recordings: Here’s Your Music for the Saturday 
Night Dances: For Skating 

Inside Arch and Outside Under 

Tape Recording as a Tool in Recreation 
Bernard Lehmann 

Television: Sign of the Times, A 

Taking Advantage of Television 

Television as Educational Tool 


September 
October 
September 
October 


December 
January 


February 
January 
October 
September 
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April 1951 -- Mareh 1952 


Month 
Television at Play, Henri Bob Russell November 
Television: Friend or Foe, Wayne Coy September 
TV Programs and Youth June 


Year Page 
1951 342 
1951 189 
1951 148 


Boats and Boating (See Sports: Outdoor—Water) 


Books and Reading 

March 
October 
October 
February 
December 


Ceiling Projector 

Children’s Book Week Program 

Habit of Books, The, Nancy Faulkner 
Happy Books are Unreal 

Recipes for Fun: Reading and Storytelling 
(For book reviews—See New Publications) 


Camping 

Day: Day Camp for Oldsters March 
Day Camping (Report), Lawrence Heeb and 

Florence Kiefer June 
Day’s Camping oe Youngsters Over Sixty, A, 

Gertrude M. White 
Something’s hmong in Cook County, 

(Workshop), Roberts Mann 


September 


November 


Standards for Children’s Summer Programs April 
neral: Camping, Its Part in National Defense, 
Catherine T. Hammett June 

Resident Camping in Nine Cities April 


School Camping—as Viewed by the Recreation 
Director, Julian W. Smith 

Tape Recording as a Tool in Recreation, 
Bernard Lehmann 

Special: Children’s International Village, 


March 


February 


Mary Jo Schroder February 
Elderly—See Day eeistinn : 
Handicapped Go Camping, The, Marllys Victor January 


Colleges 
Arena Theater October 
Arts and Crafts for Recreation at a State Uni- 
versity, Frank Verrall 
Recreational Music Added to University of 
Illinois Curriculum 
Song Leaders in College, Robert B. Walls 
Wagon Theatre Nativity Play, A, Doris Riker 
(See also under Editorial, Education, Leadership, 
Personnel, Schools) 


March 


September 
September 
December 


Community 


Activities and Program: Building Community 
Drama, Donald Wetmore 

Children’s Fairyland, William Penn Mott, Jr. 

Community Discussion Programs “Heritage of 
USA in Times of Crisis” December 

Community Hospitality for Service People February 

Community Leaders, Use Your Initiative, 


December 
September 


rwood Gates March 
Community Programs Include Servicemen March 
Democracy and the Local Community March 


Every City Could Benefit from an All-Nations 

Tournament, Robert Krishef I 
Greeting Newcomers to Vallejo, 

Keith A. MacDonald September 
How to Attract Industry April 
Newcomers’ Club, Adrian, Michigan May 
Progress Report 1323, Texas A and M October 
State Recreation Services to Communities 

Panel AAHPER Convention June 
Summer Festival, A, Jerry Vessels June 
Tennis in the Community Recreation Program December 
Centers: Community Centers—Seattle Stvle March 
Flash Drive Pays Off, A, Mrs. Lloyd L, Grant May 
Joseph Lee Dedication < October 
School Buildings for Community Use October 
Successful Community Center, A, 


Yecember 


obert W. Hurd September 
Cooperation and Organization: Community Takes 
a Hand, Daniel L. Reardon April 


Cooperation of Industrial and Community Rec- 
reation, Sal Prezioso 

Cooperative Countywide Recreation Program 

Floods Come to Kansas, David J. DuBois 

Joint Planning, Muskegon, Michigan 

Let’s Have Workshops fer Fellowship, 
Arthur Katona 

National Survey of Recreation in Canadian 
Communities 


November 
September 
January 
February 


November 


October 


Need for Recreation, The: What Is It?, 
Marion Robinson May 
Pattern for Cooperative Community Planning, 
Marion Preece May 


Rome — Puts Us on the Map! 
Frank J. Anneberg 
Service Clubs in Recreation, 
Everett R. Scherich November 
State and Community Forests February 
What is a Do-Dad? May 
(See also under Administration. Defense, Editori- 
al, Holidays and Special Occasions, Leader- 
ship, Personnel, Sports) 


November 


Conservation 
Adjustment of Subdivisions 
January 
November 
November 
October 


Avalanche Control 
Conservation 
County Protects Its Forest Preserve, A 


September 


1952 584 
1951 296 
1951 249 
1952 480 
1951 409 


1952 560 


1951 167 


1951 221 
1951 345 
1951 20 
1951 158 
1951 22 


1952 537 
1952 502 
1952 500 


1952 459 


1951 192 
1951 208 
1951 376 


195 

1951 198 
1951 367 
1952 509 


1952 553 
1952 572 
1952 536 


1951 404 


1951 222 
1951 7 
1951 11 

1951 246 


1951 126 
1951 129 
1951 397 
1952 541 
1951 99 
1951 274 
1951 268 


1951 193 


1951 50 
1951 343 
1951 205 
1952 451 
1952 521 


1951 320 


1951 246 
195] 83 
1951 74 


1951 350 


1951 337 
1952 497 


1951 115 
1951 235 
1952 425 
1951 322 
1951 327 
1951 257 
RECREATION 

















Dancing 
Month 
Annual California Festival of Folk Dance Feder- 

ation, 1952 = ae 
Arizona Style of Modern Square Dancing ay 
Chicago Square Dance Festival October 
Cease Firing, Eddie Durlacher September 
Come On In—The Dancing’s Fine March 
Free Square Dance Institutes November 
Here We Go Square Dancing May 
Hints for Square Dance Programs November 
Lighted Schoolhouse “Sock Hops,” 

Ismar P. Tick October 
Recipes for Fun: Musical Mixers March 
Cee wa hs os 0 Oe cele ema es een March 
Square Dance Booklet, “Square Your Sets” February 
See also Games, Holidays, Parties) 

Defense 
Camping, Its Part in National Defense, 

Catherine T. Hammett June 
National Roster of Recreation and Park Person- 

nel, The Recreation Personnel Service for 

you, W. C. Sutherland . . June 

Is Your Name On? . September 

Need for Inclusion September 

National Roster, The, Alfred B. Jensen October 

Registrations for January 
Organization tor Emergency Recreation Services 

(Reprint from NRA Manual) November 

NRA Manual Emergency Recreation . September 

Services in Civil Defense October 

January 
Recreation A New Profession in a Changing 
|” errs Sane hoe et February 
March 
Recreation and Defeuse at the Boston Congress . December 
Recreation and the Personnel ot the Armed 

Forces, Brigadier General C. W. Christenberry February 
Recreation and the United Defense Fund, 

Joseph Prendergast October 
Recreation in a ational Emergency, 

David W. Armstrong June 
Some Defense-Related Personnel Problems Facing 

the Community Kecreation Movement May 
Special Service Openings May 

December 

January 

January 

February 
Things You Should Know: Helena Hoyt, United 

Detense Services of NRA December 
[his Period of Emergency, Joseph Prendergast May 
Maybank-Spence Defense Housing and Communi- 

ty Facilities and Service Bill April 

October 
National Defense Fund 1952 Budget, NRA une 
National Production Authority Order M-4A une 
NRA Field Workers Serve Communities; USO 

Services Rise eee cember 
NRA Survey Mobilization and Defense Effect on 

Recreation Program September 
Women in Defense Decade, American Council 

on Educ ation October 
Women’s Advisory Committee, United States De- 

partment of Defense October 
See also under Community, Personnel, Service- 

men and Women.) 

Drama 
Arena Theatre ox October 
Building Community Drama, Donald Wetmore | December 
Canadian Drama Festival, Richard MacDonald. . November 
Creative Dramatics in the Recreation Program, 

Agnes Haaga a ...May 
Drama in the Parks~An Experiment, 

Grace M. Goodall March 
Here Come the Puppeteers!, Margaret D. Blickle April 
Most Popular Chik —~ s Plays October 
Robert Montgomery Heads New Drama Com- 

re ear ee a ee une 
Script-in-Hand Performances, Donald Holland ovember 
Unique Children’s Theatre, Bob Oberreich November 
Wagon Theatre Nativity Play, A, Doris Riker Decem 

Editorial 
Editorially Speaking: Letter from the Editor; 

Sign of the Times, January 
Happy Books Are Unreal; Importance of Play; 

Will We Permit? February 
Democracy and the Local Community; Prejudice; 

Playgrounds : oo d's wie 6 wee 
Recreation is Fundamental, Joseph Prendergast. . March 
Editorials: Hosteling Is What Hosteling Does, 

Ben W. Miller April 
In My Opinion . Church Resseation, J. B. 

Kirkpatrick; Play, Laurence K. September 
Importance of Recreation in Rehabilitation, The, 

Dr. John H. Waterman November 
Loving Kindness,” J. W. Faust February 
People’s Recreation: A Philosophy for Plain Folks, 

Dr. Arthur Katona March 
Recreation and the United States Defense Fund, 

Joseph Prendergast October 


Recreation in a National Emergency, 
David W. Armstrong June 
Relationship of Recreation, Physical Education 
and Group Work, The, Kenneth W. Kindel- 


sperger January 
Television: Friend or Foe? Wayne Coy September 
This Period of Emergency, Joseph Preadergect May 
University President Looks at Recreation, 

Paul Douglass December 


1952 


MARCH 


421 
189 
61 


865 


Education 


Month 

Do We Educate for Leisure? Dr. John W. Best . September 
National Adult Education Association September 
Personnel Cane Recreation Curriculums and 

pemene, Sutherland September 

ee also June 

Professional, Recreation Training—Whose Respon- 

sibility, W. C. Sutherland October 
“Recreation ‘and Education” Meeting, National 

Welfare Assembly Conference on Community 

Mobilization, 1952 . December 
Recreation Degree . March 
State of Rocorntions Degree »s—Indiana October 


Suggestions for Recreation Training Programs in 
= es and Universities, 
Cc. Suthe: 
U Pe. President Looks at 
Paul 


ug 
also under Colleges, Personnel, Leadership, 


May 
Recreation, A, 
December 


(See 
Schools) 
Elderly 
California Conference on Problems of Aging January 
Day Camp for Oldsters March 


Day’s Camping for wong Over Sixty, A, 
White September 


Encourage the Old February 
Day Center for Elderly, New York City September 
Golden Age Club Activities, Reno October 
Golden Aye Club Idea, Ossinin ng November 
Publications Concerning the Elderly March 


Recreation for Older Adults: A 


oint Jamboree, 
illiam B. Cook; At Sixty G. 


lus, Allen 


Brailey; Volunteer and Senior Citizens, The, 
Mary Elizabeth Bayer March 
——— for the Not-so-Young, 
aj Grant May 
Take Your Oldsters Out-of-doors, Ellen Jean 


Dilger and Beatrice Spong 
What’s the Next Move for our Elderly? 


April 
March 
Equipment and Facilities 


Does Your Stockroom Pay Dividends? 
Lerton Krushas ; 


une 
For Carrying Plastic ebruary 
Hobbymobile—A Recreation Center on Wheels, 

The, Lloyd A. Rochford -- foe 
Ma Rack ay 
Referee’s Kit, Joseph E, Curtis March 
It’s a Cold Day for Hikin Joel C. Holiber January 
Scrap Depot, The, Viva Whitne October 
Standards for Children’s Sapuees Program April 
(See also under Administration, Camping, Com- 

munity, Layout, Parks, Playgrounds, Pools, 

Schools) 

Games 

Brueghel’s Games—Today September 
Games for Roughnecks, Charles W. Bowser January 


Games for Your Collection: Short Court Hand- 

ball, John A. Friedrich; Pop the Top, John 

Smith October 
Games on the Playground, Helen M. Dauncey April 
Group Games January 
Ground Billiards, Florence Birkhead September 
Imaginative Playground Project and Its Result, 


An—Bowling on the Green, Catherine Sublitt April 
Jump Around, A New Parlor Game, 

Ernest W. ge February 
Knuckle Down, Vincent deP. Farrell April 
Recipes for Fun: Game of Skill ; April 

Social Games September 

Social Games February 

(See also under Holidays) 

Rhymes With a Reason, Taylor Dodson June 
Special for Young People, 
Lillian and Godfrey Frankel January 
(See also under Holidays, Parties, Sports) 
Handicapped 
Ceiling Projector ; : . March 
Handicapped Go Camping, Marllys Victor January 
(See also under Hospitals, Mental Health) 
Hiking and Walking 
Hitting the .- Spots, Janet Archibald June 
Hoses ©" Is wi Hosteling Does, 
April 
It’s a Cold" Den =~ for Hiking, ‘Joel C. Holiber January 
Where Do You Walk, Mr. seattie? 
Audrey Blackford i May 
Historical 
Brueghel’s Games—Today September 
Kunckle Down, Vincent deP. Farrell April 
Hobbies 
Soap “arving in the Classroom January 
Bird Watching is Fun, Leamy May 
City Ordinance Prohibits Powered Model Air- 
lanes in City Limits October 
Ho at The—A Recreation Center on 
Lloyd A. Rochford April 
I Set ve Housework to Music, 

Some Page Hulsey October 

Jung September 


e from Table Seeds, A, Meyer Berger 
Craft: 


(See also under Arts and s, Music, Nature) 


Holidays and Special Occasions 


Christmas: All the Toys Come to Life December 
Children Phone Santa, Mrs. Ples Harper November 
City Father Becomes Father Christmas . December 


Year P 

1951 201 
1951 192 
1951 224 
1951 126 
1951 294 
1951 367 
1952 583 
1951 295 
1951 91 
1951 365 
1952 443 
1952 560 
1951 221 
1952 480 
1951 234 
1951 296 
1951 354 
1952 584 
1952 562 
1951 86 
1951 25 
1952 558 
1951 147 
1952 521 
1951 19 
1951 117 
1952 584 
1952 438 
1951 280 
1951 20 
1951 213 
1952 449 
1951 298 
1951 32 
1952 469 
1951 206 
1951 12 
1952 522 
1951 23 
1951 45 
1951 231 
1952 519 
1951 172 
1952 463 
1952 548 
1952 459 
1951 151 
1951 5 
1952 438 
1951 69 
1951 213 
1951 23 
1952 469 
1951 96 
1951 246 
1951 19 
1951 293 
1951 210 
1951 380 
1951 331 
1951 412 
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Month 
How To Do It! Christmas Tree Orname nts, 


December 
Recipes for Fun: Making Christmas Tree Orna- 

ments . aa November 

Christmas Parties December 


Santa Brings His Reindeer December 
een: Goblins Phone 


Eunice Ware 


on Halloween, The 
September 


Halloween in Olde Alexandria Septembe1 
Hints for Halloween October 
Recipes for Fun: Halloween Party; Witch’s Head, 
Wolfe October 
uy Pays Honor to Founders of Play May 
P. g any Reset Lee Day May 
—. Have 10u a £.0zZram on the 
Fourth?, Robert Kresge May 
Thanksgiving, 16mm. Films for November 
Summer Festival, A, Jerry Vessels June 
Brotherhood Week February 
Special Ocasions: Washington’s Birthday Pro 
gram, ears a ige Foundation January 
Children’ s Book Week October 
Easter Seal Campaign March 
International Theatre Month February 
March of Dimes December 
Red Feather Month October 
United Nations Week October 
Hospitals 
March 


Hospital Recreation 
Puppetry—in a Neuropsychiatric Hospital, 
ood 


Anne Bl December 


Recreation in Minnesota State Hospitals, 

Frederick M. Chapman September 
Recreation in Veterans Administration Hospitals May 
Rocking Chair Recreation Outmoded, 

Lester Koritz Octobe 
(See also Handicapped, Mental Health) 

Housing 
Are We Adequately Meeting Local Needs? May 
Needs in New Housing Units, 

Mrs. Roy V. Wright May 
Pattern for Cooperative Community Planning, 

Marion Preece May 

Industrial 


Cooperation of Industrial and Community Recre- 
ation, Sal Prezioso 

Greenhouse, Calloway Mills 

Ham Radio Club, Tennessee Eastman 

Impact on Recreation Department Facilities of 
Increased Industrial Workers 

Industrial Recreation Conference 


November 
May 
October 


April 
October 
December 
October 


(Annual 


Industrial Recreation Meeting 


Industrial Recreation Program in the Atomic Age, 
Cc. E. Brewer June 
Minmum Wage Standards New York Stat 
Amusement and Recreation Industry April 
Recreation in Industry Survey in Ontario, Can 


October 


ada ~~ ; 
What’s the Next Move for our Elderly? March 
(See also under Community, Defense, Elderly) 
International 
“Around the World with Dance and Song,” 
American Museum Natural History Program. December 


Arts and Crafts International Style September 


Children’s International Village, 


Mary Jo Sc er February 
ENAL-—lItaly’s National Recreation Association, 

Lois Fahs Timmins May 
German Leaders Discuss Community Recreation November 
German Leaders Study in the United States April 
Japan Has Its Congress November 

January 


Japanese Arts and Crafts Tour 
Sixth International Conference of 
Madras, India November 
Soviet Imposes Rules September 
Successful Athletic Tour December 


Social Work, 


Institutions 


Character of Children’s Museums, The, 
Margaret M. Brayton 

Children’s Nature Museum, Charlott 

(See also under Elderly, Handicapped, 


November 
November 
Hospitals) 


Layout 


See Camping; Community; Parks; Pools; Play- 
= Layout; Rural; Schools; Sports—Outdoor; 


rts—Winter. 
Leadership 

Child Leaders Take Over Noon-Hour Program 

Thomas 3. Kilroy September 
Getting New Leaders, Altoona November 
Recreation Leader Rates High, A April 
Recreation Leadership in State Parks, 

Nelson Dangremond February 


September 


Social Recreation Leadership 
Leader, 


Some Thoughts on Being a Recreation 
He 


Dauncey _. March 
Training: Dramatization of Playground Situations, 
ohn Zussman April 
Films Teach Playground Leaders about People, 
M. Johnson April 


In-Service Training, D. B. Dyer February 


590 


Year 
1951 
1951 


1951 
1951 


1952 
1951 


1951 
1951 


1951 


1951 
1951 


1951 


1951 
1951 


1952 


1951 
1951 
1951 
1951 
1952 


1951 
1951 
1951 


Page 
393 
351 
409 
379 
204 
207 


267 


299 
95 


68 
102 


107 
104 
74 


403 
197 


500 


Oo 
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495 
202 


543 
42 


30 
514 


Month 
Hospital Recreation fe ial» . .. March 
Nitta and southern Regional and Education 
Board Study Training Needs January 


Respon- 
October 


Professional Recreation Training—Whose 
sibility? W. C, Sutherland 

Recreation Leadership Training Programs: 
NRA Training Specialists 
(Inside Back Cover) 


April 
May 
June 
November 
December 
January 
February 
March 
phe C0500 s BRO June 
January 
February 
March 
March 
Ameri 


Other 


‘Lraming Opportunities 
Park and Recreation Institutes 
ca, Garrett G. Eppley 
Recreation Workshops, Larry Eisenberg 
Travelers, The, Robert Gamble 

Social Training Program 

>omething’s Cooking in Cook County, 

Roberts Mann 

Suggestions for Recreation Training Programs in 

Colleges and Universities, 


Recreation 
Across 


November 


November 


Willard C. Sutherland May 
Volunteer Leader’s Training Courses, A, 

John A. Turner September 
(See also under Colleges, Defense, Editorial, Ed- 

ucation, Personnel, Schools) 

Memorials 

Barron, Mrs. George October 
City Pays Honor to Founders of Play May 
Dyke ma, Dr. Peter W September 
Hansen, George May 
Hottmaster, P. J... . une 
Maloney, John B. June 
Martin, John A. flay 
Pritchard, Dr. E. A. May 
Putnam, Dr. Helen C. June 
Simkhovitch, Mary K. January 
Williams, Dr. Arthur B. December 


Mental Health 


Importance of Recreation in Rehabilitation, The, 

Dr. John H. Waterman November 
Recreation’s Part in Mental Health, 

Dr. George E. Ga r January 


(See also under Hospitals) 


Governor’s Conference on Recreation in Indiana December 
Orange State (Florida) June 


Pacific Southwest Recreation Conference, Feb- 

ruary 19-22, 1952 December 

February 
Sale of a Town, The January 
This is Boston, Blanche C, McGowan ane 
Thoughtful Gesture, A ‘ebruary 
Music 

American Music for Music Week, 

Dr. Philip Gordon January 


Developme nts in | er Music, 
Clarence 1. 


) February 
the Guild Built, 


House The, 

Mrs. August Belmont January 
I Set My Housework to Music, 

Agnes Page Hulsey October 
Music Appreciation—Toronto Style September 
Music Under the Stars, John Donnelly February 
Music Week and the Recreation Department, 

Gertrude Borchard February 
National Music Week May 

March 
President Receives a Piano, The June 


December 


Kecipes for Fun: Music 
Curriculum, Uni- 


Recreational Music added to 


versity of Illinois September 
Singing with Motion, Frank J. Anneberg October 
Song Leaders in College, Robert B. Walls September 
Teen Activities that Have Clicked: 

Here’s Your Music for the Saturday Night 

Dance; for Skating December 

Nature 

Children’s Museum, Charlotte, North Carolina) November 
Fingers in the Soil, Frances M. Miner May 


Nature Hints for Counselors, Charles Belous June 
Recipes for Fun: Nature Adventuring, 

Harold W. Gore Apri 
(See also under Conservation; Hiking; Hobbies) 


National Recreation Association 


Magazine Goes to a District Confe “rence, The. June 

New Recreation Library and Office June 

1952 District Conference Sche iulo February 
Congress: About Boston Congress, T. E. Rivers May 
Announcing 1952 Congress in Seattle January 
Destination Boston September 
Evening Speakers September 


December 
December 


Personnel, W. C. Sutherland 

Recreation and Defense at the Boston Congress 

Recreation and_ the Personnel of the Armed 
Forces, Brigadier General C. W. Christenberry February 

Recreation’s Part in Mental He -alth, 


Dr. George E. Gardner January 





Year Page 
1952 583 
1952 425 
1951 294 
1951 
1951 
1951 
1951 
1951 
1952 
1952 
1952 
1951 126 
1952 465 
1952 488 
1952 578 
1952 554 
1951 309 
1951 345 
1951 91 
1951 217 
1951 301 
1951 95 
1951 220 
1951 108 
1951 178 
1951 17 
1951 108 
1951 108 
1951 175 
1952 461 
1951 403 
1951 308 
1952 446 
1951 367 
1951 126 
1951 367 
1952 479 
1952 440 
Sl 152 
tose 512 
1952 429 
1952 492 
1952 431 
1951 293 
1951 235 
1952 487 
1952 510 
1951 76 
1952 583 
1951 170 
1951 409 
1951 192 
1951 289 
1951 208 
1951 402 
1951 353 
1951 98 
1951 149 
1951 45 
1951 142 
1951 150 
1952 516 
1951 87 
1952 435 
1951 190 
1951 191 
1951 406 
1951 386 
1952 483 
1952 446 
RECREATION 

















Month 

Special Training Sessions September 
33rd National Recreation Congress in Review December 
33rd National Recreation Congress, The, Pre- 

sents Delegates at Work and at Play December 
Services: Further Expansion of NRA Services. . June 
Consultant Service February 
(See also under Defense; Leadership; Personnel) 


New Publications 


All Through the Years, 

Florence O’Keane Whelan March 
American Indian Beaawork, 

W. Ben Hunt and H. F. Burshears September 
Art of Group Discipline, The, 

Rudolph M. Wittenberg September 
Baseball Techniques Illustrated, Ethan Allen June 
Campfire and Council Ring Programs, 

Allan A. Macfarlan June 
Championship Figure Skating, 

Gustave rege and Maurice Richards March 
Clubs for the Golden Age, The Oh.o Citizens 

Council for Health and Welfare October 
Community Organization and Plann:ng, 

Arthur Hillman December 
Competitive Sports in Schools and Colleges, 

Harry Alexander Scott November 
Counseling Adolescents, 

Shirley A. Hamrin and Blanche. B. Paulson October 
Creative Hands, Doris Cox and Barbara Warren October 
Curling, Ken Watson March 
Emotional Problems of Growing Up, 

O. Spurgeon English September 
Family Pieasure Chest, The, 

Helen and Larry Eisenberg September 
Field Guide to the Butterflies of North America, 

\, Alexander B. Klots June 


—_ 


un Outdoors, Mary Louise Friebele, Frances C. 


Smith, and Bernice Osler Frissell ay 
Gabbit, the Magic Rabbit, Carroll Colby May 
Games for Grownups, Marguerite Kohn and 

Frederica Young September 
Handbook of Active Games, 

Darwin A. Hindman February 
High School Intramural Program, 

William W. Scheerer April 
High Times, Nelhe Zetta Thompson April 
Hockey Handbook, Lloyd Percival March 
How to Plan ana Stage a successful Teen-Age 

Dance Party, Ted Raden October 
How to Turn Ideas into Pictures, 

H. E. Kleinschmidt October 
Keeping Idle Hands Busy, Marion R. Spear September 
Leadership in Recreation, Gerald B. Fitzgerald September 
Let’s Square Dance, Kenneth Fowell November 
Lift Every Voice, Board of Education of the 

Methodist Church October 


Making and Staging Marionettes, Woman’s Day December 
More Fun in the Water, Eidola Jean Bourgaize April 
Music Americans Sing, edited by Harry R. Wil- 

son, Joseph A. Leeder, Edith White Gee December 
National YMCA Lifesaving and Water Safety 

Student Handbook June 
No Time to Grow Old, New York State Joint 

L.egislative Commission on Problems of the 

Aging March 
Parties on a Budget, Louise Price Bell December 
Party Game Book, The, Margaret E. Mulac 

and Marian S. Holmes November 
Photography for Teen-Agers, 

Lucile Robertson Marshall October 
Placement Pointers on Volunteer Service, 

prepared by Rebbie Hunt Burton September 
Plays for Great Occasions, Graham DuBois une 
Principles of Recreation, John L. Hutchinson ebruary 
Profile of Youth, edited by Maureen Daly September 
Public School Camping, James Mitchell Clarke November 
Puppets and Bible Plays, Josie Robbins and 

Marjory Louise Bracher September 


Recreation for Older People in California, AWVS 
of California and Department of Physical Edu- 


cation, University of California January 
Research Methods Applied to Health, Physical 

Education and Recreation, AAHPER December 
Rhythms and Dances for Elementary Schools, 

Dorothy La Salle December 
School Custodian’s Housekeeping Handbook, The, 

Henry H. Linn, Leslie C. Helm, K. P. Gra- 

barkiewicz ee RS ee a March 
School Planning, Kenneth Reid a 
Song in His Heart, A, John Jay Daly anuary 


Sports Equipment Selection, Care and Repair, 
Virginia Bourquardez and Charles Heilman June 


State Recreation Organization and Administra- 

tion, Harold D. Meyer and Charles K. Bright- 

bill April 
Theatre in the Round, Margo Jones November 
lroop Camp Book, The, Girl Scouts of the 

United States of America November 
Young Adult and Family Camping, edited by 

John A. Ledlie June 
Young Chad Seal of Los Angeles, 

Clarence M. Fink May 

Parks 

County Protects Its Forest Preserves, A, (Land 

Policy .... October 
Drama in the Parks—An Experiment, 

Grace M. Goodall March 
Family Vacation on a Budget, A, 

Regina Z. Kelly . .May 
First for Delaware, A ; . November 
Guilford Recreation Club, Harrison Brown 

and Polly Tier yews . October 

Marcu 1952 


1952 
1952 
1951 
1951 
1951 
51 
1951 


A 


19: 


1951 


1951 
1951 


1951 
1951 


1951 


Page 
370 
388 


134 
479 


304 


route 
ace te ee 


to 
w 
oo 
= 


56 
359 


359 
184 
120 


Month 
New Jersey State Park Dedicated . November 
Parks (Trends) , . January 
Park and Kecre ation Institutes Across ‘Ame rica, 

Garrett G. Eppley March 
Parks and Recreation Facilities November 
Park-School as a Functional Facility, The, 

Malcolm Kirkpatrick October 
Per Capita Expenditures for Recreation and 

Parks, 1950 March 
Place of Parks in Outdoor Education and Rec- 

reation, The, V. K. Brown January 
Reclamation of Park Areas in New York City, 

Robert Moses June 
Recreation and Park Year Book May 

September 
March 
Recreation Leadership in State Parks, 

Nelson Dangremond February 
Things You Should Know: American Institute of 

Park Executives December 
Analysis State Park Expenditures October 
Association of Southeastern State Park Directors 

Report January 
Atlanta and Fulton County Parks and Recrea- 

tion Boards Consolidated May 

California Rulings (two)—Parks May 
Estimate Material Requirements Municipal Park 

and Recreation Departments, 1951-52 April 
Glenview, Illinois—Park District and School Legal 

Agreement May 
Mid-Continent Park and Recreation Cotansnen, 

October, 1951 October 

March 20-22, 1952 December 
Park and Recreation Training Institute, John D. 

Pennekamp Address ay 
3lst Conference State Parks October 
Water Basin Study, National Park Service, Art 

Todd Address June 

Parties 
Begosh and Begorra—It’s a Party February 
For Bowling Enthusiasts March 
Newspaper Parties are Still Popular, 

Mildred Scanlon March 

Recipes for Fun: Spring Tonic Party, Ruth 
lers; Rodeo Party May 
Garden Party, Ruth Ehlers June 
(See also under Holidays) 
Themes for Your Senior Prom, 

Beth Wallace Yates May 
(See also under Dancing; Games) 

Personnel 
National Advisory Committee on Recruitment, 

Training and Placement of Recreation Per- 

I ss ot VG I ered oe 6 6% cl SU KS in . February 
Personnel, W. C. Sutherland December 
Personnel—Field Problems in Recreation Work, . 

Marvin Rife April 
Recreation—A Career Service December 
Recreation as a Career: At Peace with Yourself, 

Francis W. Hartzell November 

After Thirty-eight Years of Service, Josephine 

D. Randall; Why Not Consider Recreation as 

a Profession?, Peter J. Mayers November 


Recreation Personnel Service for You, 

Sutherland une 
Personnel Opportunities: Hospital Workers anuary 
Personnel Needed une 


Personnel Opportunities for Summer Employ- 

ment, W. C. Sutherland May 
Recreation Superintendent Wanted January 
Special Service Openings—See Defense 
(See also under Colleges, Defense, Education, 

Leadership, Schools, NRA Services) 

Personalities 
George Butler—Appointed to Executive Commit- 

tee, Workshop on Recreation, Athletic Insti- 

tute ; December 
Pierce V. Gahan, Succeeded by Jack S. Puryear, 

St. Petersburg January 
Hats Off! February 
Honorary Degrees . October 
Mark of a Profession (Dave Zook) November 
New Professor of Recreation, Charles Brightbill. _November 
News About People, George Simons May 
Josephine Randall Retires une 
Letter of Appreciation, A eptember 
E. H. Regmer Receives Weir Award December 
Floyd ,A. Rowe . October 
Secretary of Park Planners Retires January 
John Syme to Retire November 
lhree-Time Honors Winner December 
Laurel Wreath Winner .. January 
Conrad L. Wirth . December 

Play 
In My Opinion, Dr. Laurence K. Frank Septeiuber 
Importance of Play ebruary 
School Days—Does Fun Pay?, 

Mrs. Ellen P. Taylor September 
Urge for Play, The November 
(See also under Dancing; Editorial; Games; 
Holidays; Parties; Playground; Program) 

Playground 
Layout: Experiments with Surfacing Under 

Apparatus February 
How to Plan a Home Playground Kit May 
More Attractive Playgrounds, 

William Frederickson, Jr. June 


951 353 
1952 450 
1952 554 
1951 318 
1951 286 
1952 569 
1952 436 
1951 132 
1951 90 
1951 218 
1952 569 
1952 495 
1951 367 
1951 246 
1952 425 
1951 111 
1951 64 
1951 7 
1951 64 
1951 246 
1951 367 
1951 64 
1951 246 
1951 126 
1952 504 
1952 579 
1952 567 
1951 113 
1951 179 
1951 $l 
1952 479 
1951 406 
1951 48 
1951 407 
1951 347 
1951 348 
1951 155 
1952 425 
1951 156 
1951 110 
1952 425 
1951 367 
1952 443 
1952 502 
1951 274 
1951 349 
1951 344 
1951 111 
1951 161 
1951 196 
1951 403 
1951 290 
1952 453 
1951 353 
1951 403 
1952 443 
1951 367 
1951 - 233 
1952 480 
1951 203 
1951 332 
1952 517 
1951 117 
1951 145 
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Month 


Playground Accidents Prompt Surfacing Study November 
Standard 


s for Children’s Summer Programs April 
scellaneous: First Impressions, 

Mildred Scanlon . April 
Playgrounds ......... . March 
Two New Playgrounds September 

America Moves to the Playgrounds April 


~~ Child Leaders Take Over Noon-Hour 
gram, as J. Kilroy 
Dramatization of Playground Situations 

John Zussman .. April 
Father on the Playground 


September 


September 
Films Teach Playground Leaders About People, 

M. Johnson... April 
Games on the Playground, Helen M. Dauncey April 
Good Ideas from Salina, Kansas May 
Harold W. S. Van Arsdale Playground December 


Imaginative Playground Project and Its Results, 
An,—Who’d Have Thought It? Anne Chilton; __ 


Bowling on the Green, Catherine Sublett April 
Indian Pow-Wow.... June 
Kite Carnivals. February 

{ Pattern for Kite Contest March 
Picture Isn’t Complete, The, Dr. Hollis Fait February 
PTA Play Program, Mrs. Donald E. Stier April 
Ship Ahoy! Frank A. Staples June 

Poetry 
Christmas Poems December 
1 Am a Child, Percy R. Hayward . ... April 
No One There, Helen Kitcheli Evans October 
Rhymes with a Reason, Taylor Dodson June 
Pools 
Community Takes a Hand, A, 

Daniel L. Reardon April 
Data on Swimming Pools March 
Guilford — Club, Harrison Brown and 

Polly Tier . October 
rag Swimming Pools June 

Policies at Public Swimming Pools April 

Use "of ¢ hlorine in Swimming Pools April 
Wading Pools—An Asset or a Liability, 

George D. Butler fne 

May 


Program 


Activities: Activities of a Junior Board of Di- 


rectors, Marguerite M. Moore November 


Artificial Snow Event December 
Batter Up! e-Anna Carter October 
Clowns Unlimited, Keith A. MacDonald January 
Letters Awarded for Extra-Curricular Activities February 
Rifle Instruction. A, J, Schara October 
Hospital on High School Service Project . October 
Shine "Em U September 
Treasure Hunt, 7 Pearl Williams September 


General: Creative Recreation, Grace Walker April 
School Days—Does Fun Pay?, 
Mrs. Ellen 


P. Taylor September 
Sources of Material for Cultural and Recrea- 
tional Programs, Joseph Prendergast February 
Standards for Children’s Programs April 
Using Volunteers in a Recreation Program, 
He M. uncey December 


(Articles on program appear under nearly every 
classification and cannot be listed here.) 


Publicity 

Local Interpretations November 
Recreation Put Us On the Map, 
Frank J. Anneberg November 


Puppetry 


Here Come the Puppeteers! ye —— April 
Pu try in a Neuro-psychiatric Hospita 
‘Anne B Blood December 


Recipes for Fun: Puppets and Shadow Puppets. . January 
Letter from the Editor January 
Magazine at Work October 


Magazine Goes to a District Conference, The June 
Listed (Readers Guide) .. June 
Re Magazine Features: See subject index 
adings for contents of Editorially Speaking, 
Editorials, How To Do It!, New Publications, 
Personnel, Recipes for Fun, Recreation News 
and Things You Should Know. 


=. 
Rural 


Planning for Recreation in Rural Areas 
Rural Population Decrease since 1940 
(See also under Community, Leadership) 


azar 


January 
November 


Schools 
Park-School as a Funtional Facility, The, 

Malcolm Kirkpatrick October 
School Buildings October 
School Days— 

Mrs. 


for Community Use 
s Fun Pay? 


Ellen P. Taylor September 
School Planning January 
Study of Sage ad in School Recreation, A May 
November 


Urge for Play, Th 
(See also under Education, Colleges) 


Servicemen and Women 


Bill HR 4601, Exemption Federal Amusement 
ae October 
Community Leaders, Use ‘Your Initiative, 
Sherwood Gates March 
Community Programs Include ‘Servicemen March 


Community Service Branch, Special Services Divi- 


592 


1952 
1951 


1951 


1952 
1952 


368 


256 
17 


50 
575 


278 


470 
313 


246 


553 
572 


Month Year Page 
November 1951 313 


...... February 1952 492 
acl May 1951 70 


. December 1951 367 
September 1951 237 


sion, Department of the Army 
Developments in Soldier Music, 
= eee 
If You Are Drafted ..... Pete 
-Post Recreation for Servicemen and 
Women” 
Relaxation for Servicemen, Atlanta 


Service to Boys in Uniform, Nashvill May 1951 117 
(See also under Defense) 
Sports 

And Athletics: Athletic Institute, Fifth National 

ba gs November December 1951 367 
Award Ribbon . February 1952 521 
Competitive Athle stics for Boys Under Twelve, 

Committee to Recommend Standards Formed im 1951 126 

Standards . February 1952 489 


Desirable Practices in Athletics for Girls — 

and Women ‘ 
Handball Independent ‘of American Athletic 

EERE PEE a ee ey ree 
Picture Isn’t Complete, ‘The, Dr. Hollis Fait 
Sources for Official Rules b 
Indoor: Basket-Volleyball ....,January 1952 469 
Don’t Give Up—Adapt! Court Ball, Bound Ball. April 1951 27 
Every City Could nefit from an All-Nations 

Tournament, Robert Krishef December 1951 404 


September 1951 229 


For Bowling Enthusiasts March 1952 579 
Rifle Instruction, A. J. $ October 1951 251 
Short Court Handball, John ‘A. Friedrich October 1951 298 
Outdoor: a la Robin Hood, Roy J. Dunlop November 1951 323 
Bike-Ways Today, Godfrey Frankel October 1951 252 
Boy Meets Girl in Couple Shoot, 

Mrs. William Hindson October 1951 261 
Golf Clases, Albany May 1951 117 
Guide to Teaching Tennis, A, S. C. Summerfield | om 1951 162 
Official Softball Rules ; January 1952 443 
Prestressed Concrete os, hn aaa Costs December 1951 392 
Referee’s Kit, Joseph E March 1952 584 


Tennis in the ay ee sation Program December 1951 397 
Tennis Permits ‘ March 1952 584 
Uses for Broken Bats November 1951 354 
Outdoor—Water: Boating Booms as Recreation, 

Joseph G. Choate 


January 


Matter of Life or Death, Paul Nelson March 1952 574 
More Fun in the Water, Bidols Jean Bourgaize June 1951 74 
Paddle Your Own Canoe, Nathan L. Mallison 

and Waldemar VanB. Claussen = 1951 135 
Selection of “All American Boating Family” anuary 1952 425 
We Made a Deal, Forest Gustatson June 1951 176 
White Water, Bob Reill June 1951 181 
Why More Canoeing?, Lillian Riddell and 

L. E. Fancher June 1951 165 
Winter: Ice Skating Facilities December 1951 399 
Indoor Skating Rin October 1951 296 
Tobogganing is Where You Build It, 

James McConkey January 1952 439 

Vacation 
Family Vacation on a Budget, A, 

Regina Z. Kelly May 1951 88 
Have You a Vacation Story? June 1951 171 
Hitting the High Spots, Janet Archibald June 1951 #151 
Trail Riders’ itions June 1951 181 
White Water, Bob Reilly June 1951 181 

Volunteers 


December 1951 383 
September 1951 228 


December 1951 390 
March 1952 562 


Awards for Volunteers (Notes) 

Father on the Playground, James A. Sharp 

Using Volunteers in a Recreation Program, 
Helen M. Dauncey 

Volunteer and Senior Citizens, The, 
Mary Elizabeth Bayer 


Volunteers September 1951 216 
Volunteer Leader’s Training Course, 

A. Turner September 1951 217 
Want a Good Job with No Pay?, 

ll Bruce October 1951 262 
What is a Do-Dad? May 1951 115 
Youth 

Activities of a 4 Board of Directors, 

Marguerite M. November 1951 317 
City Newspaper Wines ie Youth, A October 1951 271 
Delinquency Picture, The (Trends) January 1952 450 
Lighted Schoolhouse “Sock Hops’, 

smar P. Tick October 1951 284 
Metropolitan Re ecreation Council, A October 1951 291 
National Catholic Youth Conference October 1951 246 


(See also) February 1952 498 


Special for Young People, Lillian and 


Godfrey Franke January 1952 463 
Teen Activities That Have Clicked December 1951 401 
Teen Center Ideas October 1951 296 
TV Programs and Youth June 1951 148 


February 1952 480 
December 1951 403 


Will We Permit? 
Youths Promote Democracy 





FREE Table Tennis Information 


Recreation Directors, Coaches, Scout Leaders, Y Directors, 
others. Nothing to buy. No entry Fee. Simply hold a Table 
Tennis Tourney. We furnish awards, instructions, rules, etc. 
FREE. Simply send a 1 cent postcard for information. 
ALL-AMERICAN TABLE TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIPS 
20 E. Jackson RM-711B Chicago 4, Ill. 
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for play capacity and SAFETY . 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Climbing structure 


e@ No other playground device provides so 


much play capacity per square foot of ground 
area and per dollar of cost as JUNGLEGYM! 
That plus JUNGLEGYM'S safety record 

of more than one hundred million child-play- 





hours without one single serious accident 
are two reasons why you should give 

the children of your playground the advantage 
of JUNGLEGYM. 


Write for Hlustrated Bulletin on PORTER'S Streamlined Line that will Save You Money... Time 





e You can rely on PORTER for the basic units you need 

1 i for your playground... 

= 
<j 
XY : i 
i> f 
\ 

No. 136 Stratosphere See-Saw No. 38 Combination Set 
Sensationally new. Gives “‘ups-a-daisy” Compact, economical unit that’s ideal 
ride 333% higher than conventional for limited ground areas. Six varieties 
see-saw, but with greater safety. of funful, healthful activity. 








y's 
No. 58-F Playground Basketball Backstop 
‘J All-steel fan-shaped bank rigidly mount- 
ed on steel mast and braced for per- No. 240 Merry-Go-Round 
No. 105 Six-Swing Set ERE SSTWS. Will safely accommodate 30 children at 
Sturdy 12-ft. frame held rigidly togeth- one time. Noiseless, no-wobble, no- 
er with exclusive Porter fittings make sway operation. An en- 


this a permanent, safe unit. gineering marvel. 0 
\) 
Enns 
a vent 


a we CORPORATION 
OTTAWA, ILLINOIS 


MANUFACTURERS OF PLAYGROUND, GYMNASIUM AND SWIMMING POOL EQUIPMEN 


Exclusive MAKERS OF THE woRLD-Famous JUNGLEGYM*™ C!!M8ING 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. STRUCTURE 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send your new address at 


least thirty days before the date of the issue with which A CHAMPIONS 


it is to take effect. Address: Recreation Magazine, Cir- 
culation Department, 421 Fifth Avenue South Minne- ‘, x ‘ a CHOOSE 
apolis 15, Minn. Send old address with the new, enclos- » CW am - 
ing if possible your address label. The post office will . : aT 
not forward copies unless you provide extra postage. 


Duplicate copies cannot be sent. 








ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 





Sport —Fun—Exercise .2 or A fer the Worlds 
in TRAMPOLINING Greatest Athletes 


By NISSEN — Maker of America’s 
First Standard TRAMPOLINE 





Write for FREE Literature 


*Name TRAMPOLINE Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. ey GO Equipment 


MANUFATTURIN S COMPANY . SF. LOUIS 3, MO 





x 


200 A AVE. NW. CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 























Choice of the Champions in every league 
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Recreation Leadership Courses 


Sponsored jointly by the National Recreation Association and Local Recreation Agencies 


March and April, 1952 


HELEN DAUNCEY 
Social Recreation 


ANNE LIVINGSTON 
Social Recreation 


MILDRED SCANLON 
Social Recreation 


FRANK STAPLES 
Arts and Crafts 


GRACE WALKER 


Creative Recreation 


Niagara Falls, New York 
March 3-6 


Binghamton, New York 
March 10-13 


District Conference 


Buck Hill Falls, Pennsylvania 


March 20-22 
Richmond, Virginia 
March 24-27 

Jefferson County 
Louisville, Kentucky 
April 7-10 

Santa Rosa, California 
April 21-24 

Berkeley, California 
April 28-May 1 


Atlanta, Georgia 

March 6-7 

District Conference 
lallahassee, Florida 
March 12-14 

Ocala, Florida 

March 17-21 
Tallahassee, Florida 
March 24-28 
Cumberland, Maryland 
March 31-April 3 

New York, New York 
April 14-17 

District Conference 
Bear Mountain, New York 
April 23-26 

District Conference 
Wheeling. West Virginia 
April 27-29 


Pocatello, Idaho 

March 3-6 

Boise, Idaho 

March 10-13 

Springfield, Oregon 
March 24-27 

District Conference 
Eugene, Oregon 

April 2-4 

Vancouver, B.C. 

April 7-10 

Albuquerque, New Mexico 
April 21-24 

University City, Missouri 
April 28-May 1 


Lawton, Oklahoma 
March 10-14 
Midland, Michigan 
March 17-27 
Muskegon, Michigan 
March 31-April 3 


Richmond, Virginia 
March 24-25 
Cambridge, Maryland 
March 31-April 3 
District Conference 
Madison, Wisconsin 
April 16-18 


Myron N. Hendrick, Director of Recreation, Bureau of Parks, 
City Hall 

Miss Evelyn S. Emerson, Council Secretary, Council of Social 
Agencies, 32 Henry Street 

john W. Faust, National Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Ave- 


nue, New York, New York 


L. E. Kibler, Assistant Supervisor, Health and Physical Education, 
Safety and Recreation, State Board of Education. 

Charlie Vettiner, Director, Jeflerson County, Playground and 
Recreation Board 


Hans A. Thompson, Recreation Director, Recreation Department, 
500 King Street 

Charles W. Davis, Director of Recreation and Parks, 2180 Milvia 
Street 

Phenizee F. Ransom, Jr., President Georgia State Recreation As- 
sociation, 1244 Simpson Road, N.W. 

Ralph B. VanFleet, 1747 Apache Trail, Clearwater, Florida 


Dr. R. L. Fairing, Florida Extension Division, Gainesville, Florida 
Dr. R. L. Fairing, Florida Extension Division, Gainesville, Florida 


J. D. Lonnholm, Director of Adult Education, Board of Education 
of Allegany County 

Miss Florence Kennedy, Department of Child Care, The Catholic 
Charities of the Archdiocese of New York, 122 East 22 Street 

G. A. Nesbitt, National Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Ave- 


nue, New York, New York 


Miss Marion Preece, 814 Bashford Lane, Alexandria, Virginia 


John Clark, Director of Recreation, 318 West Center 
William Everts, Jr., Director of Recreation, City Hall 


Mrs. Irene Squires, Superintendent, Parks and Recreation, Bank 
of Oregon Building 
Willard H. Shumard, 1627-10th Avenue West, Seattle, Washington 


P. B. Stroyan, Superintendent, Vancouver Park Department, 
Stanley Park 

Charles F. Renfro, Director, Department of Recreation, 221 West 
Lead Avenue 

Melvin Oppliger, Secretary Supervisor, 6801 Delmar Boulevard 


Mrs. Latha H. Prosser, Executive Director Lawton-Ft. Sill Com- 
munity Chest, Post Office Box 167 


Dave Russell, Superintendent of Recreation 


Chase H. Hammond, Director, Department of Parks and Recrea- 
tion, City Hall. 

L.. E. Kibler, Assistant Supervisor, Health and Physical Education, 
Safety and Recreation, State Board of Education 

Miss Viola J. Comegys, St. Clair High School 


Robert L. Horney, 110 Shepard Terrace, Madison, Wisconsin 


\tiendance at training courses conducted by National Recreation Association leaders is usually open to all who wish to attend. 
For details as to location of the institute, contents of course, registration procedure and the like, communicate with the sponsors 


ot the courses 


Avenue, 


as listed above. Charles E. Reed, Manager, Field Department, National Recreation Association, 315 Fourth 


New York 10, New York. 
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315 fourth avenue, 





1 95 E D ] ¢ 5 I O N Same size—12 weekly issues 


It’s New! Same time—Beginning 
; April 25, 1952 
It’s Fun! 


It’s Full of Good Ideas! Same Price 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 


For Every Playground - For Every Playground Leader 


USEFUL? | Ask the subscribers! 
Ask these communities how many subscrif. tions they used... 


Auburn, Me. 

Palo Alto, Cal. 

Greenwich, Conn. 

Rahway, N.jJ. 

Union, N.J. 

Auburn, N.Y. 

Linden, N.J. 

Jackson, Mich. 

Davenport, Iowa and Salina, Kansas 


Evanston, IIl. 
Salisbury, N.C. and Jackson, Miss. 
Charlotte, N.C. 


12 each 


JOIN THE PARADE 
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